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THE ORIGINAL OF THE REPLY OF WASHINGTON TO 
THE ADDRESS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 








In the April [1911] RESEARCHES, page 132, an “ Error Cor- 
rected” was that of the Cathohc Encyclopedia for stating that the 
“original of Washington’s Reply to the Address of the Roman 
Catholics is preserved in the archives of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more.” THE RESEARCHES stated that the precious document is 
“not there’; that the last trace of it I had was that it had been 
given to Dr. Shea to make the fac-simile copy he had printed in 
New York in 1866. 

Since» that statement I have discovered the evidence that on 
December 19th, 1865, Archbishop Spalding sent the original Reply 
to-Dr. John Gilmary Shea; that on September 7th, 1866, Dr. Shea 
returned it to the Archbishop. So letters of Archbishop Spalding 
of these dates set forth. So the Autographic Reply of Washington 
got back to Baltimore—to the Archbishop. In my many visits to 
the Archives at the Cardinal’s I, several times, sought the original 
letter of Washington, but never could find it. So in April Re- 
SEARCHES I declared “ it is not there.” 

I applied to Mr. Frederic Welty, of Emmitsburg, Md., who 
knows more, I believe, of the contents and character of the docu- 
ments at the Cardinal’s than anyone else. He had, for the American 
Catholic Historical Society of: Philadelphia, made transcripts of a 
great number of the papers and documents. He had also been 
employed by the Cardinal to collect the scattered documents and to 
arrange in proper order. These are now stored in steel cases in the 
Cathedral. 

































290 Original Reply of Washington to Catholics. 


Mr. Welty, under date of May 15, 1911, writes: 


EmmitssurG, Mp., May 15, 1911. 


In reference to Washington’s Reply to the Address of American 
Catholics I can only repeat what I stated with much positiveness in 
the Catholic Mirror in 1908—the original of the Reply is not in the 
Baltimore Archives. My search for documents at the Cardinal’s 
residence extended, under Father Russell’s direction, from basement 
to attic and I was particularly on the lookout for the Reply. 
Cardinal Gibbons knew nothing of its whereabouts. I could not 
find it. I did find, however, in a letter copy-book of Archbishop 
Spalding’s a yellowed envelope with the inscription, “ Original 
Washington’s Reply to American Catholics.” The envelope was 
empty. 

What letters of Gilmary Shea’s I had time to peruse throw no 
light on the subject. I wish now that I could have gone over Shea’s 
letters in the Archives more minutely: I might have turned up 
something pertinent. It is at such times as this that my fingers 
actually itch to be among the old, musty papers there in Baltimore. 

No person at the Baltimore Cathedral knows anything definite 
of the history of the document subsequent to 1865-6 when, as you 
say, it was loaned by Archbishop Spalding to Shea for his fac- 
simile. My theory is that Shea returned the Reply and that it was 
afterwards stolen, or, what is more likely, unwittingly destroyed. 
There has been great carelessness at times as regards the papers at 
Baltimore. The autograph fiend has been able to clip signatures 
from some of the most valuable documents in the Archives and 
where that was possible, theft was possible. Then, too, I am cer- 
tain much valuable matter has been burned. In one basket (clothes- 
basket) of papers gathered up by the good Sisters of the House and 
destined for the flames I myself found the oldest letters and MSS. 
of Bishop Carroll now in the Archives. Unless my memory tricks 
me it was in this same basket that I found the original of the Bull 
erecting the Diocese of Baltimore! 

This carelessness was particularly flagrant respecting the papers 
and correspondence of Archbishop Spalding. I found one cupboard 
jammed with the trash and treasure of his administration, letters in 
their original envelopes, photographs, relics, pocketbooks, etc., all 
evidently dumped there after the Archbishop’s death with hardly an 
intelligent effort at discrimination. There was more of the same on 
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the attic. You can judge how easily Washington’s Reply vanished. 
Shea most likely returned the document by mail. The Archbishop 
pigeonholed it in the envelope and died. Somebody unconscious of 
the envelope’s precious contents threw it among trash or burned it. 
What more? 

Please put me down for a copy of your “ History of Bishop 
Conwell.” It ought to have been published long ago. 


Yours, 
FREDERIC WELTY. 


So it is settled that the original Reply is not among the Archives 
of Baltimore, although it was returned by Dr. Shea to Archbishop 
Spalding. Mr. Welty is evidence that the envelope which had con- 
tained the Reply was found by him empty. What became of the 
Reply? As an important document of the great Washington it 
would be worth at auction at least one thousand dollars. 


That the envelope was found indicates that the Reply was taken 
out of it and seemingly by one who knew its value. A careless one 
would have cast out both envelope and contents, and not simply 
have taken out the Reply and kept the envelope. So it was, prob- 
ably, stolen. So it may be in some autograph collector’s gatherings 
awaiting his death and the dispersal of his collections to come to 
light again. 

THE RESEARCHES is happy in having determined that it was in 
possession of Archbishop Spalding after its return by Dr. Shea. 

It might also be a matter of inquiry to discover what became of 
the original Address presented by Carroll, FitzSimons and others. 
It is not among the Washington Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. What became of it? 

Washington’s Diary of Monday, 15th March, 1790, records: 
Received an Address from the Roman Catholics of the United States 
presented by Mr. Carroll, of the Senate, and Mr. Carroll and Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, of the House of Representatives and many others, 
Inhabitants of the State of New York. 

“Mr. Carroll, of the Senate,” was Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Maryland. ; 

Mr. Carroll, of the House of Representatives, was Daniel 
Carroll, of Maryland. “Mr. Fitzsimmons” was Thomas FitzSimons, 
of Philadelphia, one of the Representatives from Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF AMERICA TO GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ Sir—We have long been impatient to testify our joy and un- 
bounded confidence on your being called, by an Unanimous Vote, 
to the first station of a country, in which that unanimity could not 
have been obtained without the previous merit of unexampled ser- 
vices, of eminent wisdom, and unblemished virtue. Our congratu- 
lations have not reached you sooner because our scattered situation 
prevented the communication and the collecting of those sentiments 
which warmed every breast. But the delay has furnished us with 
the opportunity, not merely of presaging the happiness to be ex- 
pected under your administration, but of bearing testimony to that 
which we experience already. It is your peculiar talent, in war and 
in peace, to afford security to those who commit their protection into 
your hands. In war, you shield them from the ravages of armed 
hostility ; in peace, you establish public tranquility by the justice and 
moderation, not less than by the vigor of your government. By 
example, as well as by vigilance, you extend the influence of laws 
on the manners of our fellow-citizens. You encourage respect for 
religion, and inculcate, by words and actions, that principle upon 
which the welfare of nations so much depends, that a superintending 
providence governs the events of the world and watches over the 
conduct of men. Your exalted maxims and unwearied attention 
to the moral and physical improvements of our country have 
produced already the happiest effects. Under your administra- 
tion America is animated with a zeal for the attainment and 
encouragement of useful literature; she improves her agricul- 
ture, extends her commerce, and acquires with foreign siations 
a dignity unknown to her before. From these happy events, in 
which none can feel a warmer interest in than ourselves, we derive 
additional pleasure by recollecting that you, sir, have been the prin- 
cipal instrument to effect so rapid a change in our political situation. 
This prospect of national prosperity is peculiarly pleasing to us on 
another account, because, whilst our country preserves her freedom 
and independence, we shall have a well-founded title to claim from 
her justice the equal rights of citizenship, as the price of our blood 
spilt under your eyes, and of our common exertions for her defense, 
under your auspicious conduct—rights rendered more dear to us 
by the remembrance of former hardships. When we pray for the 
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preservation of them, where they have been granted, and expect the 
full extension of them from the justice of those States which still 
restrict them; when we solicit the protection of Heaven over our 
common country, we neither omit, or can omit recommending your 
preservation to the singular care of Divine Providence; because we 
conceive that no human means are so available to promote the wel- 
fare of the United States as the prolongation of your health and 
life, in which are included the energy of your example, the wisdom 
of your councils and the persuasive eloquence of your virtues. 
“In behalf of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
Joun CARROLL. 
“In behalf of the Roman Catholic laity, 
“ CHARLES CARROLL, 
of Carrollton, 
“ DANIEL CARROLL, 
“Dominic LyNcuH, 
“ THOMAS FITZSIMMONS.” 
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TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

“ Gentlemen—While I now receive with much satisfaction your 
congratulations on my being called by a unanimous vote to the first 
station of my Country, I cannot but duly notice your politeness in 
offering an apology for the unavoidable delay. As that delay has 
given you an opportunity of realizing, instead of anticipating, the 
benefits of the general Government, you will do me the justice to 
believe that your testimony of the increase of the public prosperity 
enhances the pleasure which I would otherwise have experienced 
from your affectionate address. 

I feel that my conduct, in war and peace, has met with more 
general approbation than could have reasonably been expected, and 
I find myself disposed to consider that fortunate circumstance, in a 
great degree, resulting from the able support and extraordinary 
candor of my fellow-citizens of all denominations. 

“The prospect of national prosperity now before us is truly 
animating, and ought to excite the exertions of all good men to 
establish and secure the happiness of their Country in the permanent 
duration of its freedom and independence. America, under the 
smiles of Divine Providence,—the protection of a good government 
—and the cultivation of Manners, Morals and Piety,—cannot fail 
of obtaining an uncommon degree of Eminence in Literature, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Improvements at home and _ Respectability 
abroad. 

“As mankind become more liberal they will be apt to allow 
that all those who conduct themselves worthy members of the com- 
munity are equally entitled to the protection of Civil Government. 
I hope ever to see America among the foremost Nations in examples 
of Justice and Liberality. And I presume that your fellow-citizens 
will not forget the patriotic part which you took in the accomplish- 
ment of our Revolution and the establishment of our government,— 
or the important assistance which they received from a Nation in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is professed. 

“| thank you, Gentlemen, for your kind concern for me. While 
my life and my health shall continue, in whatever station I may be, 
it shall be my constant endeavor to justify the favorable sentiments 
which you are pleased to profess of my conduct. And may the 
Members of your Society in America, animated alone by the pure 
spirit of Christianity, and still conducting themselves as the faithful 
subjects of our free government, enjoy every temporal and spiritual 
felicity. “ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

March 12, 1790. 
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It is to be observed that Washington’s Reply is dated March 
12th, but that he records the presentation of the Address as occurring 
on March 15th, or three days after the date of the Reply to it. That 
is to be accounted for, in all probability, by the circumstance that a 
copy of the Address was given Washington, informally, on or 
before the 12th, so that at the time of its formal presentation on the 
15th Washington might make a Reply in accord with the sentiment 
of the Address of which he had been given a copy, and to which he 
had, on the 12th, written the Reply he addressed to the distinguished 
Catholics who presented it—one of them—presumably Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, reading it. 

In 1866 Dr. John Gilmary Shea had the original of Washing- 
ton’s Reply printed in fac-simile, as well as reproducing in fac- 
simile also the pamphlet copy of the Address to Washington as 
issued by J. P. Coghlan, Publisher, of London, England, in 1790. 

Rev. John Carroll was, on August 15, 1790, at Lulworth Castle, 
England, consecrated Bishop of Baltimore. He sailed on his return 
to the United States in September. It is probably then that he had 
the Address printed by Coghlan while he was in England in order 
to manifest the satisfactory condition of Catholics in the United 
States under the new Government and of the sentiments of its ‘first 
President in contradistinction to the position of the Church and the 
civil disabilities of Catholics in England. The publication’s title read: 


AN 
_ ADDRESS 


FROM THE 
RoMAN CATHOLICS 
OF AMERICA 
TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, Eso. 
PRESIDENT 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


LONDON: 


Printed by J. P. CocHLan, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square; 
And sold by Messrs. Ropinsons, Pater Noster Row. 


MDCCXC. 
Price, S1x-PENCE. 
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The Introductory Note preceding the Address reads: 

The following Address from the Roman Catholics, which was 
copied from the American newspapers,—whilst it breathes fidelity 
to the States which protects them, asserts, with decency, the common 
rights of mankind ; and the answer of the President truly merits that 
esteem, which his liberal sentiments, mild administration, and 
prudent justice have obtained him. Under his sanction an Academy 
is founded and funded. The wisdom and policy of the measure is 
resplendent. At home may be obtained that which our Nation 
obliges us to seek in foreign climes at a vast expense. It is gov- 
erned by a Roman Catholic Bishop (Dr. John Carroll), a protestant 
Divine, and a Dissenting Minister.—they live in harmony; the 
discipline, with calm moderation. Yet exactness is duly kept up, 
and the students succeed. A profusion of polite knowledge—Law, 
Physic, &c., is the prospect of this infant undertaking. There are 
to be Schools for Divinity. Presidents and Professors through the 
range of Nations are sought; they must excel, or they will not have 
the appointment. Whilst others exclude the Monastic—the Religious 
Life—America invites to and throws open her Asylum. The Do- 
minicans and Capuchins have commenced on that Mission. And so 
late as April, 1790, a Colony of Teresian Nuns, under the Abbess 
of Hoogstreat—an English Lady Superiorly distinguished for 
accomplishments and piety—has left that Cloister, with permission, 
and the promise of subjects ready to join her, with protection from 
the State, and the prospect of establishing another in Philadelphia ; 
where besides the religious observance of her Rule she has been 
‘solicited to adopt the tuition of their daughters. Two priests, the 
one Confessor to the English Dames at Brussels, the other at Ant- 
werp; have accompanied our courageous country-women in their 
perilous voyage and laborious undertaking. 

Is this not a lesson?. Britons remain intolerant and inexorable 
to the claims of sound policy and of Nature. Ties of kindred and 
friends—whose sacred aspiration—alas! to NomINaAL LIBERTY, 
suffers the fettering sanguinary edicts still to blacken her golden 
zras—exile some of her most valuable subjects, and divide their 
interests, or force their religious compliance to disguise and debase 
principles, which, if suffered to practise, would constitute and con- 
form the most lasting affection to their Prince and the country 
which gives them birth. Is it true policy, that the Roman Catholics 
should become voluntary exiles for the free practise of their faith— 
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to educate their children—to study for their ministry—or to retire 
to their Sacred Cloister? And this only to serve God in their own 
way—not a different God, but adored equally by all! Whilst it is 
an acknowledged fact, there are laws sufficient to make men good 
citizens and good subjects,—where is the boasted liberty which 
suffers not a disposal of ourselves but aims so effectually to shackle 
and annihilate the soul from God—Britons, view and blush! 

The following explanatory observation was written. by Dr. 
Shea and printed in the fac-simile edition: 

The Teresian Nuns referred to in the introductory Note were 
the Carmelites, whose convent at Baltimore is the oldest in the 
English Part of the United States and after the Ursuline Nuns of 
New Orleans, the most Ancient in the whole country. The Priest 
from Antwerp was Father Charles Neale, the Director of the 
Sisters. The four Religious who embarked April 19, 1790, were 
Mother Bernadine Mathews, Superior, her Sisters Aloysius and 
Eleanor Mathews, from Hoogstreat, and Sister Mary Dickinson 
from her convent at Antwerp. Father Neale built them a House 
at Port Tobacco at his own expense. Mother Mary Dickinson be- 
came Superior in 1800 and remained so till her death, March 27, 
1830. The Convent was removed to Baltimore in September of the 
year following. The Carmelite Nuns were founded by Blessed John 
Soreth and reformed by St. Teresa in 1562. 





THE “ ACADEMY.” 


The “ Academy” referred to was WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

In 1782 the Legislature of Maryland incorporated THE WasH- 
INGTON COLLEGE” “in* honourable and perpetual memory of His 
Excellency General Washington, the illustrious and virtuous Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armies of the United States.’”” Among the 
subscribers in Cecil County for founding the College was “ John 
Lewis (priest), £9. [Md. His. Mag., VI, p. 172.] He was the 
Superior of the Jesuits. 
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DISPUTE ABOUT THE SALE OF A MARE—REV. 
CHARLES WHELAN OF DELAWARE TO BISHOP 
JOHN CARROLL, 1803. 


[ Baltimore Archives, uncased. | 


WHItTecLAy CREEK [DELAWARE], 
February 23, 1803. 
Right Rev'd Sir: 

I would have wrote to your Rev’nce long ago, had not my health 
been so impaired: But receiving your favour dated the 15th of 
Jan’y, by which you seem inclined to pay Garret Burns the price of 
the mare I bought of Rev’d Mr. John Rossitor at my arrival here, 
three years last November. I shall state the matter before you: If 
then you continue of the same oppinion, I shall not say a word to 
the contrairy. 

The state of the case is as follows: 

As soon as I was served with a writ on the part of Garret 
Burns, I went to the most judicious lawyer in this state, and showed 
him my bill of sale and receipt for the money paid both well authenti- 
cated and witnessed. His answer was that neither Garret Burns, 
nor even Rev'd Mr. Ennis if alive, and the mare to be his identical 
property, could in the least prejudice my sale: unless they could 
prove the mare to be stole from them. He desired me to write to 
Mr. Rossitor and warn him to defend his bill of sale otherwise he 
must lose both cost and principal. Consequently I wrote two press- 
ing letters to him upon the occation, but received no answer to 
either. Well knowing that the best cause in the world may be lost 
if not attended to; not being able to attend personally, I wrote a 
statement of the cause, and employed a man-to go to Squire Kenny, 
Mr. Hern’s brother-in-law, with the same. 

Now let the mare belong to the estate of Rev'd Mr. Ennis, 
«leceased, or not, Garret Burns cannot gain her; for he is neither 
Heir at law, Executor, Ministrator, or Assinnee to Rev’d Mr. Ennis, 
consequently has no manner of title whatsoever. Secondly, he is 
not entitled to sue the estate of Rev’d Mr. Ennis at all, for the 
money he claims, was money laid in keeping in the hands of Mr. 
Ennis without paying storage & cannot be recovered by law, if lost 
by any unforeseen accident. This is the lawyer’s oppinion. 

But make a little reflection and you shall see that it would be 
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the height of imprudence to pay the price of the mare to Garret 
Burns, certainly if that money was paid to Garret Burns who has 
no manner of title to his claim; His brother who did Administer 
might lawfully sue for it over again. This w’d be the consequence. 

That would not be the only bad consequence deducible from 
such proceedings. For every creditor of Rev’d Mr. Ennis might 
sue for their debts with equal propriety with Garret Burns, and 
would recover them with equal justice as he can do. For surely 
he is no more entitled to sue for Rev’d Mr. Ennis’s property than 
others in the same situation. Surely everyone knows that if the 
price of the mare be gained by Garret Burns that all Rev’d Mr. 
Ennis’s creditors will come in for part, in proportion to their claims, 
as well as Garret Burns. Having thus far given my oppinion I 
shall adhere to your advice in as much as circumstances will allow. 

There were two horses here which did not come in my bill of 
sale, being useless to this place, I therefore sold them at vendice 
when I sold my own, before my departure hence to West Chester 
and am not as yet paid for both, tho’ I sued for them two years ago. 

Sut let that be as it may; I am ready and willing to pay to the 
orders of your Board the price of them which is thirty-nine pounds, 
fifteen shillings; twenty-eight pounds, ten shillings for one of them, 
and thirty dollars the other. I lay no claim to Church property. I 
live hither to [torn out] dependant to it, and hope to do the same 
to my life. I endeaver to help it all I can, and lay no burdon on it, 
as facts proves. To Rev. Mr. John [Rosseter] I paid my money 
for that mare and from [torn] I expect a fulfillment of the sale. If 
any other [torn] or persons frees him from my claim (if the [torn] 
lost) I acquiesse with pleasure and say no more about it. 

As I write but very seldom, I hope you’l excuse me if I say a 
few words upon another subject. I have laboured a good deal here 
with money and hands, but I lay no manner of claim to any gratifica- 
tion: Being well convinced that I was labouring in our common 
Master’s vineyard. There were two things I wished to do before 
my departure, i.¢., to plant a peach orchard; and bring the water 
near the house: The descent to the spring is difficult tho’ I it 
in as much as the situation would allow of. I meant to raise a small 
head of water at the extremity of the plantation, and levelling the 
water all along would bring it very convenient to the house: I have 
levelled and find it very sensible. But I suppose all is over with me, 
as I labour under two violent infirmities a galloping decay, which 
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is attended with a dropsy which will soon put a period to my 
existence. Be pleased to present my most sincere respects to Rev'd 
M. Beeston and Remain your 

Most Humble and Most Obd. Servant, 


Right Rev. John Carroll, CHARLES WHELAN. 
Balto., Md. 


THE CHAIR OF CATHOLIC-AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Bishop Garrigan in asking the Knights of Columbus to found 
the Chair of Catholic-American History at the Catholic University 
said: “ We ask you to join hands with us in correcting the many 
errors which have been spread abroad for the last hundred years, 
here and elsewhere, about our Church, about our faith, and about 
our people; to clear away the clouds that have been hanging over 
us for the last century, and bring the truth to the light of day, so 
that all men may place us where we belong.” 

Supreme Knight Hearn in presenting over $50,000 to the Uni- 
versity said: 

“ The cardinal principles, therefore, of our action in founding 
this Chair of American history is to dig down through the years, 
through the centuries to bedrock, and there, locating truth, to stand 
firmly and fast upon it. 

“We have been incumbered with the ultraconservative element, 
who, rather than provoke censure or criticism, accepted conditions 
as they found them, without investigating the disposing catises; but 
we have grown alive to the necessity for action along positive lines. 
We want to know the truth and the whole truth. We want to rear 
a new class of historians, whose motto will be to find out and tell 
the truth. 

“ Truth-telling, in the natural order of things, is not difficult, 
but were we to premise our deductions on the experience we have 
thus far had with non-Catholic writers of American history, we must 
perforce conclude that the telling of the whole truth is an im- 
possibility. 

“We give you the limited méans at our command, and bid 
you, in God’s name, go, seek out the truth, and teach it to us, to our 
children, and to the whole world.” 

The University established THe Carr of AMERICAN History. 
It asked for the money to “correct errors about our Church, our 
faith, our people.” Is it doing it? 
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REV. JOHN THAYER RELATES TO BISHOP CARROLL 
THE DISTURBED CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AT 
BOSTON, 1790. 

[| Balto. Archives, uncased. | 

J. M. J. September, 1790. 
Rev'd Sir and Dear Friend: 

As I suppose you've had a letter containing ye most frightful 
things concerning me, I shall now give you an exact account of 
things. I’ve already informed you Mr. Russelet resign’d; but I 
did not tell you it was a formal resignation agreed on several days 
before hand. He told me he wanted to go, begged me to sing high 
mass Friday; & as he had several debts, I promised to see dis- 
charged to ye amount of 40 dollars. When he retracted, I never 
owned his superiorty, but only promised till matters were settled by 
ye Superior, we wou’d leave things as they were. I shoud say mass 
& preach as usual. He soon fell out again & insisted there shou’d 
be no preaching at six o’clock, I then wrote him as he had resigned 
his superiority he coud not resume it without a new investiture. 
He sent me word that such a Sunday I might preach at six & yet 
at five same day he lock’d church & kept it shut till a very few 
minutes before stroke of six, by which means ye crowds of people 
came to hear went away, supposing there wou’d be no preaching. 
Same week I went out of town & staid 4 Sundays, at my arrival, I 
ask’d for keys of church & was told they were at Mr. Massons a 
Frenchman. I told Mr. Campell ye first reader that I demanded by 
authority of Bishop, he sent far—they were refus’d him. I then 
send a Mr. Lloyd twice & he was refused—I was then for 13 days 
oblig’d to say mass in my own chamber—on Sunday during those 
13 days I told—if they’d stay in church after ye French had finished 
vespers & keep church open, I would preach at six. I gave one of 
your written advertisement to put agt ye church that I shou’d preach 
at that hour. As soon as Mason saw it up he pluck’d it down, ye 
Irishmen, who stood by fearing some such thing, took him, one 
round ye body & another by ye hand, & snatch’d away ye paper, & 
replaced it. All this pass’d without any other disorder, yet imme- 
diately Mr. R. pretended to be alarm’d for ye honor of God, as if 
ye house of God was profan’d. He order’d ye altar & church to be 
stript, saying that vespers cou’d not be sung amid such disorder. 
Ye Irish quietly kept possession till six & I preached. But ye french 
before that went to 2 or 3 meeting houses for constables, who came 
& heard ye sermon & declar’d they saw no appearance of riot. On 
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ye next day we applied to ye owner of ye chappel they assur’d us 
that ye intention in letting Catholics have ye house was rather to 
oblige ye Irish, whom as a nation they esteemed they knowing them 
to be more numerous by ye lists produced by both parties & more 
respectable in point of character, they sign’d & delivered me a lease 
of ye same; & as they cou’d not get ye keys from Mason, they 
fore’d ye door, put on a new lock & gave me ye key; thus I became 
proprietor, with two others. of ye house. On ye same day (Satur- 
day) I sent a Committee to Mr. Rouselet to inform him that if he 
chose he might perform there on ye morrow; as usual. He received 
them politely (tho’ before that he had shut his door in their faces) 
& sent me word that he wou’d. On Monday I sent him a Committee 
to tell him that he might continue to say Mass & Vespers at ye 
usual hours, & that I wou’d preach at eleven & six & have a contri- 
bution at both times, as we had a heavy rent to pay; that he might 
if he chose (as ye house of God ought never to be shut agst. a 
priest) say Mass there whenever he pleas’d. provided he wou’d 
indemnify the man to whom I shou’d entrust ye key for loss of 
time, as I cou’d not trust the key to him. 1 desir’d an answer in 
writing acknowledging that they held ye church of us. 





FATHER COPLEY’S ACRES. 

Thomas Copley, Esq., demandeth 400 acres of Town Land due 
by Conditions of Plantation that is 260 acres for transporting 26 
able men into the Province [of Maryland] in the year 1633 and 140 
acres More for transporting 28 other men Since the said year. 

The Said Thomas Copley further demandeth a Mannor of 3000 
acres of Land due by like Conditions for transporting ten of the 
above said 26 men in the year 1633. 

Eod. The Said Thomas Copley Conveyed and assigned all his 
rights and interest in the demand aforesaid unto Calbert ffennick 
Gent and his heirs. [Md. His. Mag., VI, p. 202.] 

Thomas Copley, Esq., was Father Copley, Jesuit of Maryland. 
The land laid out was “nearest about the new Chappell at St. 
Maries and bounded on the east with St. Peter’s ffrehold, on the 
South with the town land of Mr. Giles Grent Gent, and a line drawn 
from the end of said Town land unto St. Peter’s ffrehold on the 
west with the Swamp in St. George river called the Key swamp and 
on the North with a right line drawn from the top of the hill on the 
north side of said swamp . . . containing 25 acres or thereabouts. 
[ bid. } 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH LOST ITS FLAG. 


New York, April 27, 1911. 
Dear Mr. -Griffin: 

The Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York has been celebrating 
the semi-centennial of its departure for the front in the Civil War, 
which occurred on April 23, 1861. There was a march to the 
Cathedral, with Vespers, Benediction, and sermon by Rev. Matthew 
C. Gleeson, Chaplain, U. S. N., a return march to the armory, and a 
dinner given by the officers to the men in the armory, with addresses 
by invited guests and some of the Regiment’s officers. The sur- 
viving veterans of the Irish Brigade and of the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment were guests on each occasion, as also at a great review in the 
armory on the 24th of April, when thousands cheered the veterans as 
they marched around the hall with the battle flags of half a century 
or so ago. 

On the 26th the survivors of the war went to Mass at the old 
Cathedral, St. Patrick’s, from which the Regiment had marched 
fifty years before, and heard a fine sermon by Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Church. That evening 
a grand dinner was held in the great banquet hall of the Hotel Astor, 
at which the President and the Governor attended and spoke, in 
addition to other speakers. Hundreds of prominent men were 
present. 

I shall try to collect and preserve the records of the celebration 
for our historical societies. 

It has been said by two speakers, at least, and the menu card 
carried the statement on its front that the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
during the War, “ never disobeyed an order and never lost a flag.” 
The phrase is from Judge Fitzgerald’s paper on the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment, read before the American Irish Historical Society on 
January 8, 1910. The eminent Judge, leading jurist, fine citizen, 
excellent neighbor and friend and true Catholic, is very ill and may 
not resume his judicial duties. 

The statement concerning the flag is an error, however. At 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861, the green flag of the Sixty-ninth was 
captured. It is told in “The Irish Brigade” (published in 1867), 
by Captain D. P. Conyngham, as follows: 

“ The standard-bearer of the green flag of the Sixty-ninth was 
shot down, but the flag was instantly raised again. The second man 
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was shot, and a rebel tore the flag from his grasp. Exerting himself, 
he shot down the rebel, rescuing the flag, and seized a rebel color; 
but he was soon overpowered by numbers, and the trophy taken from 
him, besides being taken prisoner with his own flag. He had a con- 
cealed revolver, and shot the two men in charge of him, and captured 
a captain’s sword and a prisoner, which he brought in with him. 
His name was John D. Keefe, of Meagher’s Zouaves.” 

That the resourceful and remarkable Keefe did not bring back 
the flag is evident from the speech of Judge Charles P. Daly, when 
that eminent Irish-American made the speech presenting new regi- 
mental colors to the Sixty-ninth, upon the- new recruiting and new 
enlistment of the Regiment, after its three months’ service had 
expired, and it was to be brigaded with the then forming Irish 
3rigade. Judge Daly said: 

“Colonel Nugent—it may not be out of place to mention— 
that at the commencement of this war, I had occasion to offer, as 
the gift of a woman, I| think the first flag presented to a regiment 
departing from this city for the defence of the National Capital. 
Of that regiment, the old Sixty-ninth, you, sir, were the second in 
command; and at the head of it was that gallant officer, to whom 
so much of its after character was due. A descendant by the 
female line of that illustrious Irish soldier, Patrick Sarsfield, Earl 
of Lucan,—Colonel Corcoran, in the spirit of his noble ancestor, 
received that flag with a soldier’s promise, and kept that promise 
with a soldier’s faith. It was not brought back from the field of 
Manassas on that day of disastrous rout and panic, but he at least 
and the little band who stood around him in its defence went with it 
into captivity.” 4 

Colonel Corcoran was in a Confederate prison at the moment 
Judge Daly was speaking, which was in the early fall of 1861, and 
remained in prison thirteen months, until August, 1862. 

The peculiar quotability and aptness, for speaking purposes, of 
the phrase, “ never disobeyed an order and never lost a flag,” will 
be certain to make it repeated, and it is wise, I think, in the interest 
of truth, to make this record of the captured flag known. I do not 
think the Sixty-ninth ever lost another flag, and its career was one 
of glory, of heroism and of unsurpassed devotion, courage and 
fidelity. Had it lost a dozen flags in its numerous and desperate 
engagements it would have been no disgrace, in view of the char- 
acter of the battles in which it participated. 
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But truth is truth and we must write history truthfully, or not 
at all. And when we find what we have thought to be truth is not 
the truth, it is but manful and proper to acknowledge error and 
strive always towards the rock of truth. 


Fraternally yours, 
Joun G. COoyYLe. 


RICHARD ROBERT ELLIOTT. 


The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 37, con- 
tains a Memoir of Hon. Richard Robert Elliott, Historiographer of 
the City of Detroit, by Rev. Frank O’Brien of Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Elliott was born 1823 and died August 12th, 1908. He was 
a contributor to THe RESEARCHES of several interesting articles 
relating to Catholicity in Detroit. 

There were “ Confirmations in St. Anne’s Church in 1801 ;” 
The Interdict of the Cote du Nord est Suburban Church of Detroit, 
by Bishop Flaget [February], 1817; Rev. Thomas Cullen, Pioneer 
Irish Catholic Priest of the Diocese of Detroit, 1833-1862”; “ The 
Last of the Barons; The First Catholic Parochial Organization 
Established in the Western States ;’’ The Blessed Bread in Detroit ;” 
“ Soldier, Knight. Missionary, St. Michael Edgar Evelyn Shawe, 
First Pastor of the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, Detroit, 
1792-1853; The Classical Academy of Ste. Anne’s of Detroit, 
During the “Thirties” Under Bishop Rese;” “Very Reverend 
Martin Kundig, the Apostle of Charity in Detroit ;” “ Antoine and 
Monique La Badie Beaubien, Benefactors of the Sacred Heart, 
Convent in Detroit ;’ “ Captain Alpheus White, one of the Founders 
Under Bishop Rese of the First Irish Catholic Church in Detroit, 
1834-5." 

Mr. Elliott was brother to Rev. Walter Elliott, the distin- 
guished Paulist Father. 
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THE LOSS OF THE IRISH BRIGADE. 
May 31, IgQII. 

Prof. J. C. Monaghan, the author of the article you quote from 
on page 257, July ReseEarcHEs, spells his name as above— 
MONAGHAN. I think you clipped the item from some Catholic 
paper which copied the author’s name incorrectly. I have a recol- 
lection of seeing the name “ Monahan” in some such reference. 

By the way, the Professor, who suffered some time ago from an 
apoplectic stroke, while speaking at Milwaukee or near there— 
Portage, I guess it was—has pretty well recovered. I have not 
seen him. But his pen is eloquent. He has an article in The 
Columbiad of this month and it is good reading. But he said that 
at Fredericksburg “ 1100 dead of his brigade of 1300” and so forth. 

The man who wrote the history of the Irish Brigade, published 
in 1867, Conyngham, says: “ This Brigade was composed of five 
regiments (at Fredricksburg) and numbered in all not more than 
1200 men, of which it lost about two-thirds in the fight.” In the 
appendix, however, he gives the official figures of the losses of three 
out of the five regiments. The losses of these three regiments, in 
killed, wounded and missing are 296. If this is true, the two regi- 
ments remaining must have lost about 800 men to bring the total 
loss up to 1100. That figure is simply incredible, for Conyngham 
says, “If these regiments (the entire five) had been at all full, if 
they had even respectable skeleton regiments, the works of the 
enemy might have been successfully carried.” 

An officer’s letter quoted by Conyngham says, “ The five regi- 
ments numbered but 263 after the battle.” 

If this were correct, the two regiments whose casualty list is 
not given would have had to suffer about 700 men, and if they 
were all skeleton regiments, meaning regiments averaging about 250 
or so apiece, since, with five regiments totalling 1200, that would 
have to be the average, manifestly there could be no such loss as 
700 men out of two regiments. 

The 1100 loss is predicated upon the often quoted statement 
that but two hundred and some odd “ answered roll call the morning 
after the battle,’ or “ appeared on the field the morning after the 
battle.” Such an occurrence does not prove losses by death. 

And it would be within reason, to some extent to refer to a 
“loss of 1100,” which might be pardoned, in the heat of an address, 
without preparation, but “ 1100 dead” is a tremendous exaggeration. 
Fraternally yours, Joun G. Coyte. 
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John Boyle O’Reilly’s poem, “ Art FREDERICKSBURG,” thus de- 
scribes the encounter: 


The smooth hill is bare, and the cannons are planted, 
Like Gorgon fates shading its terrible brow; 

The word has been passed that the stormers are wanted. 
And Burnside’s battalions are mustering now. 


Strong earthworks are there, and the rifles behind them 
Are Georgia militia—an Irish brigade— 
Their caps have green badges, as if to remind them 
Of all the brave record their country has made. 
x * * * ok 
“O God, what a pity!” They cry in their cover, 
As rifles are ready and bayonets made tight ; 
“*Tis Meagher and his fellows! Their caps have green clover; 
“*Tis Greek to Greek now for the rest of the fight.” 


It is green against green, but a principle stifles 
The Irishman’s love in the Georgian’s blow. 
The column has reeled, but it is not defeated ; 
In front of the guns they reform and attack; ‘ 
Six times they have done it, and six times retreated ; 
Twelve hundred they came, and two hundred go back, 
Two hundred go back with the chivalrous story; 
The wild day is closed in the night’s solemn shroud ; 
A thousand lie dead, but their death was a glory 
That calls not for tears—the Green Badges are proud! 


Bright honor be theirs who for honor were fearless, 
Who charged for their flag to the grim cannon’s mouth; 
And honor to them who were true, though not tearless, 
And bravely that day kept the cause of the South. 
The quarrel is done—God avert such another ; 
The lesson it brought we should evermore heed 
Who loveth the Flag is a man and a brother, 
No matter what birth or what race or what creed. 
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THOMAS J. WHALL. 


THE REeseARCHES in April, 1903, gave an item relating the 
cruel treatment given a boy—Thomas J. Whall—of Boston for 
refusing to read the Protestant Bible and recite the Ten Command- 
ments according to the Protestant version used in the Public school 
he attended. We asked: What became of this boy? In April, 
1904, the RESEARCHES answered its own inquiry by giving that 
boy’s recital of the flogging and brutal treatment he received. 

The occurrence excited public attention in consequence of the 
trial of the teacher (acquitted), but it lead to the establishment of 
the first parochial school in Boston. 





THOMAS J. WHALL 


The “boy” died March 14, 1911, age 63, at Reading, Massa- 
chusetts. May he rest in peace. Several of our Catholic papers 
republished from The Pilot an account of the assault on young 
Whall. Little notice was taken of his own recital of the outrage 
which he gave THE ResearcHes. He needed employment. We 
sought the influence of several prominents in Boston for him but 
without success in securing work. 
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THE VENERABLE BISHOP NEUMANN AND PARISH 
SCHOOLS. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

So Father Wissel is undertaking to “ answer certain objections” 
I made with reference to his statement in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
concerning “the number of parochial schools Venerable Bishop 
Neumann instituted in the diocese’—which statement The Catholic 
Standard and Times itself editorially questioned and of which I gave 
the proof of being erroneous. 

Father Wissel’s “ answer” is, as he himself says, 


‘ 


“an argu- 
ment.” It is simply a contradiction, not a refutation, of my state- 
ments. He stated that at Bishop Neumann’s consecration there 
were but two parochial schools in Philadelphia and that when the 
Bishop died there were nearly one hundred. He cites Dr. Clarke, 
author of “ Deceased Bishops,” as his evidence, who used the very 
same words, which Father Wissel simply copied. What he cites 
from Father Berger and others has no relation to the matter of fact 
as to the number of schools. Dr. Clarke saying so does not make 
it a fact that there were but two schools when the Bishop came 
March, 1852. That was not true, no matter who may have, of late 
years, so stated. Let us just keep to this point and not tell about 
the “ wonderfully blessed work” which the Bishop did in regard to 
establishing schools—the matter at issue is, were there but two 
schools when he came? I denied that and named more than two. 
I stated that I had attended St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s. 

Let us see about that. According to his “ answer,” there was 
no school for boys at St. Mary’s. He actually has the hardihood 
to cite the Directory for 1852 as stating “there was attached to 
St. Mary’s a school for girls only.” And as the Sisters of Charity 
are not allowed to teach boys’ schools, there was no school for me 
to attend. Is that really so, Father? I wonder what’s the matter 
with me! I know from the church’s records that the schoolhouse, 
yet standing on the south side of the church, was built in 1843. I 
know I went to school there in the third story when “ Dad” Colgan 
was master. Even now I feel the thrill of sliding down the banisters. 
I know we boys used Marshall’s court (later Landis and now Man- 
ning Street) to go in and out of the school. I know that later I 
was a pupil on the first floor, taught by Miss Breen, who lived on 
Tenth Street, below Locust, where her brother still lives. Yet 
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Father Wissel tells me there was no boys’ school for me to attend. 
Why, there must be some boys yet living who went to that school 
then and before. I wonder what the school was built for in 1843. 
The school for girls the Father tells about was in Union Street, 
between Third and Fourth. Besides all this of personal knowledge 
to myself and others, St. Mary’s had a school for boys as early as 
1781, as I have proven by the records, and I believe had one prior 
to that year. 

The blunder Father Wissel makes in citing from the Directory 
is that he did not observe that there is a list of “ecclesiastical, literary 
and charitable institutions” given by the Directory, and that this 
school—St. Mary’s Free School for Girls, at 92 Union Street—is 
mentioned as “ supported chiefly by funds bequeathed to St. Mary’s 
Church for the purpose.” So it got special mention, but the 
Directory nowhere says that it was the “ only school attached to the 
church,” as he tries to make out. When the 1854 Directory states 
that for St. Mary’s “a boys’ school was recently opened” it referred 
to the school opened at 85 South Sixth Street, above Spruce, east 
side. It was bought September 26, 1853, for $10,500. Later the 
girls’ school in Union Street was transferred there, and from my 
recollection I guess it was, from 1860, used exclusively for girls. 

But the good Father hasn’t much respect for the 1852 Directory 
when it tells against him, as we shall see. Quoting my statement 
that in 1852 there were schools not only at St. Joseph’s, but at “ St. 
Philip’s, St. John’s, St. Michael’s, St. Augustine’s, St. Peter’s and 
St. Francis’, of which I have knowledge,” he asks how old I was 
then. He finds I was ten. In bewilderment he asks, “ Was there 
ever a schoolboy of that age that had such knowledge of the schools 
attached to the various churches of a large city?” Then he men- 
tions “one fact to show what my knowledge amounted to,” but he 
did not give the name of the school he says Bishop Horstmann 
nained in his testimony relative to the apostolic processes concerning 
the “ dear and sainted Bishop Neumann.” 

What a flurry the good Father is in! I did not say I “ Hap 
knowledge.” I said “I HAvE knowledge,” and so I have [ know 
there were schools at the churches mentioned. There are pupils of 
each of them yet living, and some of them have given me their 
testimony. Besides, there is the testimony of the very Directory 
he just cited as showing there was no boys’ school at St. Mary’s. 
It states: ‘ Parochial schools are established in most of the parishes 
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in the city of Philadelphia and in many of the county parishes. 
Attached to St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, is a parish school 
for boys, in which are taught all the branches of a plain English 
education. A school for adults is kept during the winter evenings 
in the basement of the same church. Connected with St. Peter’s 
German Church in Philadelphia are day schools for boys and girls, 
the former of which is under the care of the Redemptorists and the 
latter under the Sisters of Notre Dame.” That I quoted. Remem- 
ber, Father Wissel has just cited that Directory against me. 

The Directory states: “ This report was communicated by the 
Right Reverend Bishop of the diocese.” That Bishop was Bishop 
Kenrick, who in August of 1851 had gone to Baltimore to be its 
Archbishop. Bishop Neumann had not yet come to Philadelphia. 
The Directory states the see “is vacant.” Now, how does Father 
Wisse! treat that report made by Bishop Kenrick? He had claimed 
in his Encyclopedia article, on Dr. Clarke’s authority, that there 
were but two schools. But the Directory stated that schools were 
established in most of the parishes. “Oh, away with the Directory 
if it says that,” says Father Wissel. 

But unable to get out of his sight the fact that the Bishop had 
“communicated” the report, he'‘asks: “ Was it written or at least 
examined by him?” He declares the report “ erroneous” and “ must 
have crept in by mistake.” Why, then, did he cite the part about 
St. Mary’s girls’ school and try to use it against my “ knowledge” 
that I had gone to St. Mary’s boys’ school ? 

Why, there are living witnesses in our city to prove the report 
“communicated by the Bishop” was correct and had not a “mistake” 
in it. 

Father Wissel would overawe by leading readers to believe 
that Bishop Horstmann, the Congregation of Rites, the ecclesiastical 
court, “ Bishop Neumann himself” and Father Berger are evidence 
that there were but two schools in Philadelphia. Not one of them 
so states. Only Dr. Clarke said so, and he is the only authority. 
Even if he did, and ali the others had so stated, there are enough 
Catholics yet living of that time who know there were more. I 
know it and reassert it. I rely on Bishop Kenrick’s report, on testi- 
mony of those who attend the several schools and on my own 
investigations and personal knowledge combined. 

Though Bishop Neumann had no school in his own Cathe- 
dral parish, he yet was zealous in urging the promotion of education 
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under Church direction. Does Father Wissel know, do any of the 
Venerable Bishop’s biographers know, that it was to the Catholic 
Philopatrian Literary Institute the Bishop first publicly announced 
his policy on the school question? He did that at St. Augustine’s 
school hall—another evidence that there were more than St. Peter’s 
and St. Joseph’s schools. Out of that meeting came a public move- 
ment among the laity to promote Catholic education. No lauder of 
the Bishop has ever told that. It is not known generally. I know it. 

To be sure, there were schools at ‘‘ most of the churches,” but 
what were they? Not of much account, it is true. The Bishop saw 
that and sought to arouse general interest in the whole subject of 
Catholic education or, better expressed, education under Catholic 
direction. So he may justly be regarded as the founder of our 
parochial school system—not that he organized, originated or 
founded the first schools, because these were in existence before he 
was born, but in the sense that he aroused attention to the subject 
in its general aspect and for its more systematic organization. 

Here is where Father Wissel misses the pith of the subject. 
It is not for establishing schools, but for founding a system and 
arousing the general public, and not specially parochial, interest in 
Catholic education, Bishop Neumann is to be honored. 

Father Wissel and others anxious to honor the Venerable 
Bishop really do him an injustice, because they know not the school 
conditions when he came and have not seen the wonderful develop- 
ment that has come in a lifetime. I was its beneficiary sixty years 
ago, was part of it, have seen it grow, did my duty towards it, gave 
two daughters to it, never let a child of mine enter any other school 
and have been rewarded therefor. But even “the dear and sainted 
Bishop’s” admirers must not rob those who, in poverty and under 
odium and amid enemies, did the best possible in establishing schools 
in rooms and basements when nought else was possible. Rome has 
declared him Venerable. We all pray he may be sainted. Who 
was the first one in writing and in print who called him “ sainted” ? 
It was John O'Byrne, who wrote the resolution of the Catholic 
Philopatrian Institute at the time of the Bishop’s death. They 
began “ our dear and sainted Bishop.” That’s a bit of evidence for 
the ecclesiastical process, showing lay judgment at the time of 
death. 


Respectfully, 
June 4, I9II. MartIN I. J. GriFFin. 
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COLONEL JOHN ALLAN AND THE CATHOLIC INDIANS 
OF NORTHEASTERN MAINE AND NOVA SCOTIA. 


In THe ResearcHes for July, 1908, an account of “ The 
Catholic Indians in the American Revolution” was given with a 
relation of the services of Colonel John Allan, the Agent of the 
United States to the St. John River and Nova Scotia Indians, who 
were “ determined to be friends of the Americans.” The following 
autograph letters of Colonel Allan to Governor John Hancock, of 
Massachusetts, have come into the possession of Editor THE RE- 
SEARCHES. They are presented as showing the continued friendship 
and operations of the Indians in that section of our country towards 
the end of the war: 

Macuias, September 17, 1781. 


Sir—This moment having arrived from Passamaquady, found 
Capt. Nevins on his way, which only gives me time to acquaint your 
Excellency of my return. A number of the Indians have gone for 
St. John’s, and a number gone a-hunting. So that I could not have 
a Gen’l Conference. They resent much the want of ammunition in 
particular. A fifty-gun ship is now lying at St. John’s & two mast 
ships—two frigates sailed from thence a few days ago with another 
mast ship. I shall sett of again in a few days, probable may go as 
far as the river St. John to see the Indians there should they not 
meet me at Passamaquady. 

I am very unhappy for the fate of the Defence. It happened 
while I was going to Passamaquady. What I can learn certainly 
tht it was an accident occationed by fog & current and not to be 
averted. From the conduct in Gen’l of Capt. Nevins, with the aid of 
some others, he has pursued and taken every step in his power in 
endeavoring to preserve the vessell and seems to do the best in the 
situation. 

I trust your Excellency will think of this Department as well 
as other matters requested. I am afraid this cannot to be read. 
But being out the past night in an open Boat & much fatigued. 
cannot do Better. Please Excuse it. 

With the Greatest respect, I am 


Yr. Excellency’s Most Obt. very hble. 
J. ALLAN. 
His Excellency Jno. Hancock. 
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Macuias, October 5, 1781. 


. Sir—My Last I had the honour of writing your Excellency 
was a few lines in a hurry By Captain Novens in one of his prize 
Schooners. I need not trouble your Excellency with a recapitula- 
tion of the state of this post, as it may be Easily conjectured at 
present. 

Nothing material has happen’d in the Indian Affairs. since my 
last. Have sent Captain Creble, whom I stop’d proceeding with 
Capt. Nevens, to Passamaquady, to have an Eye upon the Indians, 
observe the Conduct of some suspicious persons. Shoud nothing 
Intervene to prevent it, shall sett of in a few days myself. 

I must again take the Liberty, as I have before done, to men- 
tion the many Evils arising from Toleration Given to people to 
remove their property from Nova Scotia. Severl vessells have been 
Lately Intercepted, who all produces passports from Government. 
I am perfectly well acquainted with most of these people, and 
Thoroughly know their Disposition for self and their Intention by 
procuring such Licenses. Many of them have been supplying the 
British Troops during the war. People of Desperate Circumstances 
and now when the perceive America will become Victorious En- 
deavour to Gain favour. And at the same time assured by cor- 
obarating Circumstances, are Introducing Staple Articles of farr 
more Account and Advantage to the Britains. Then the British 
Baubles they Introduce, most of which the Dispose among the 
Common & Simple in the Country 100 per cent. more than in Boston. 


The small number of troops, and the Interwoven Connection 
of those who Encourages such things, it is Impossible for me to 
ring them to Justice. Some certain Consequences which arises 
from this I fully Experience. That Every Transaction whatever is 
made known to the British Government. Letters of Intelligence 
Political as Civil are forwarded. Add to this the many persons who 
Lives in the Country who keep up an Open Correspondence & Inter- 
course with majaubaguaduce, who are suffered to pass Backwd. & 
forward with Impunity. So that these parts Eastwd. of Penobscot, 
Excepting a Little part, may have the name of belonging to the 
States. But the Interest, Honour and Dignity is Greatly Diminished 
& in a manner Lost at present. 

A Fifety Gun Ship now Lyes at St. John’s—having two mast 
under Convoy. The Greatest Encouragment to Every one to Assist, 
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Stores with Every necessary to supply, By which they must draw 
the Indians and very probable many other. 


October 6th. 


My Letter being not finished, have Just receiv’d Certain In- 
tellegence that some labouring men being Encourag’d to Go to St. 
John’s from some of the Settlements Westward of this, had return’d, 
and so full of Encouragment and Promise that a number of Young 
men are determined to Go immediatly & some familys as soon as 
possible. The Information Comes by two Gentlemen of Repute and 
Character, who Came partly on purpose to acquaint me. The Argu- 
ment is that as severl persons are permited to Go and Come as they 
please and Trade with the Britains, one has as much right as the 
other. I shall use all possible means in my power to put a stop to it. 

I humbly Implore your Excellency to forward me Aid & Assist- 
ance as soon as possible, as allso the result of the Gen’l Court 
respecting this Depart. 

I have the Honour to Be with the most Profound Respect & 
Esteem, Your Excellency’s Most obd. very hbl. servt., 

J. ALLAN. 
His Excellency John Hancock, Esq. 


HENRY CLAY AND CATHOLICITY. 


Henry Clay, defeated for President in 1844, writes: “ Nor is 
my satisfaction diminished by the fact that we happen to be of 
different creeds; for I have never believed tliat that of the Catholic 
was anti-American and hostile to Religious Liberty. On the con- 
trary, I have, with much pleasure and with sincere conviction, on 
several public occasions, borne testimony to my perfect persuasion 
that Catholics were as much devoted to civil liberty, and as much 
animated by patriotism, as those who belong to the Protestant 
creed.” [From Speech of Hon. John Kelly of New York in H. of 
Rep., Feb. 10, 1857, in Freeman’s Journal, March 7, 1857, p. 2.] 
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AN UNKNOWN CATHOLIC SOLDIER OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

I have on Sunday afternoons been touring our graveyards. 
Even in the desolate and deplorable condition of the older ones they 
are yet ample sources of history. One might take the tombstones 
in old St. Mary’s graveyard, back of the venerable and venerated 
church, and write therefrom almost the history of our country. 
Yesterday afternoon I visited there, as oft before, moved by historic 
memories of the dear place from boyhood, but principally to redis- 
cover the grave of a Revolutionary soldier which as long ago as 
April 8, 1887, I had then found and copied the inscription on the 
small stone, then deep in the ground, but now further covered by 
reason of the out-castings of the nearby stable, which have almost 
covered the memorial slab designed to perpetuate the name and 
deed of a patriot. But alas! not in 1887, and still less now, could 
I decipher his name further than Anthony The grave is in 
the Holy Trinity portion and near the stable, which fronts on Man- 
ning Street. In 1887 I copied this much: 


Here lies the body of 
Anthony 
Died March 4, 180— 

One of those valiant men who at the 
Surrender of Cornwallis assisted 
America to seal her In- 
dependence. 

Columbia to his memory drops a tear. 








There, unknown and unhonored, lies one who aided in estab- 
lishing the liberty of our country. Unknown to the G. A. R., his 
grave is never decked with flowers. The Sons and Daughters of 
the Revolution know not of this battler for liberty. On the coming 
Memorial Day I will have a flag of our country planted there, to 
indicate the location of the resting place of this patriot. As he is 
buried in the German portion, I suspect he was a German or French- 
man. The French Catholics of Philadelphia very generally attended 
Holy Trinity Church in its early days, and so he may have been a 
worshiper there. May he rest in peace. 

Respectfully, 


May 22, I9gITI. MartTINn I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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ANTHONY MICOM, THE CATHOLIC SOLDIER OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

On Memorial Day, visiting old St. Mary’s graveyard to 
decorate the grave of the Revolutionary soldier buried in the Holy 
Trinity part of the ground, I met there Mr. Joseph A. Weber, 
Mr. James P. Murray and Mr. William Harden. These gentlemen 
were much interested. They, after great exertion, disinterred, one 
might say, the memorial stone over the grave, so that it might be 
more critically examined, in order to discover the name of the 
Catholic patriot. Procuring bucket, water and brush, Mr. Weber 
cleaned the stone. Most of the inscription was legible—some very 
plainly so. After testing various methods and in different lights, 
we concluded the name was Anthony Micom. Anthony was plain 
enough, as I had deciphered that in 1887, and next to a certainty 
the name is “ Micom.” The date of death was March 4, 180—; the 
last figure could not be made out, but I am of the opinion, from the 
space, that it is 1 or 4. Ill find out yet, never fear. I always do. 

Then we planted the flag of his country, strewed flowers over 
the grave and recited the “ De Profundis” for this to us and this 
generation unknown patriot of the Revolution. 

The epitaph as deciphered in 1887 and on this occasion may be 
recorded as this: 


Here lies the body of 
Anthony Micom, 
Died March 4th, 180— 
One of those valiant men 
Who at the Surrender of Cornwallis 
Assisted America to seal her 
Independence. 
Columbia to his memory drops a tear. 


x. 1. PF. 


But in what a deplorable condition are the surroundings of the 
resting place of the body of this patriot. Unsightly, disagreeable, 
if not disgusting. For common decency the congregation of Holy 
Trinity should have its section of the graveyard put in order and 
the adjoining stable enjoined from disposing of its outcastings in 
the cemetery. The Sons of the Revolution, if not the Daughters, 
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ought to have the grave of this patriot placed in a presentable con- 
dition and yearly decorated. 

We Catholics boast of the services of our brethren in the 
Revolution, and I have loved to tell of the aid they gave to win our 
country’s liberty and independence, but here lies one of these noble 
men unknown and unhonored. The fourth degree Knights of 
Columbus pledge to patriotism should not let the grave of this 
patriot who “assisted America to seal its independence” remain in 
the shameful condition it is in. Let that body remove the shame 
that is really upon them if they neglect this. 


Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


SONS OF THE REVOLUTION TO HONOR CATHOLIC 
PATRIOT. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolution has, 
by the action of its board of managers, referred to Dr. John W. 
Jordan, librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
letter of Martin I. J. Griffin relative to the Revolutionary soldier 
buried in the German part of St. Mary’s graveyard, to examine and 
establish the services of this Catholic patriot, “one of the valiant 
men who at the surrender of Cornwallis established the independ- 
ence of America.””’ When the proper identification shall have been 
made, the Sons of the Revolution will take measures to appropriately 
commemorate his services during the War of the Revolution. 
[Standard-Times, June 24th. ] 


“PAPISTS” IN BOSTON IN 1687. 


The “ Report of a French Protestant Refugee in Boston,” 1687. 
states [Boston, 15-25 November, 1687]: “ There is here no Re- 
ligion other than the Presbyterian, the Anglican, Anabaptist and our 
own. We have not any Popish, at least that are known to us.” 
[P. 16, Brooklyn Ed., 1868.] 

Writing later he stated: “As for Papists I have discovered 
since being here eight or ten, three of whom are French and come 
to our church, and the others are Irish; with the exception of the 
Surgeon who has a family, the others are here only in Passage.” 


[P. 30.] 
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MRS. MARIA DALY SHEA. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 


Kindly allow me to make a record of the death, on March 25th, 
of Mrs. Maria Daly Shea, of 5303 Belfield Avenue, Germantown. 
Born on April 12, 1829, in County Tyrone, Ireland, she was brought 
to this country when three years old. In early youth she became 
a member of the household of Thomas Lloyd, who had been a 
Captain in the Revolutionary War, was the father of American 
Shorthand Reporting and Reporter of the first House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. The social and religious position of 
the Lloyd family in the Catholic life of our city in early days of the 
Church in Philadelphia was a commanding one. The papers and 
manuscripts of Mr. Lloyd, who died in 1827, were of great historical 
value concerning Church and public affairs. Miss Maria Daly 
received the best education possible for a Catholic young woman 
of seventy years ago. She was a pupil of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart when they occupied the residence at Eighteenth and Summer 
Streets, since the home of Bishops Kenrick and Neumann and 
Archbishops Wood and Ryan. Later she completed the course at 
Eden Hall. With a mind thus well trained she absorbed and 
retained the fund of historical knowledge possessed by the three 
daughters of Thomas Lloyd, and, as their heir, the family papers 
and the records of Mr. Lloyd became hers. Of the facts relating 
to the Catholic Church in Philadelphia, as to the priests and people, 
no one I ever knew possessed the knowledge of Mrs. Shea. Indeed, 
the traditions of Church and leading people from seventy years ago 
were within her own knowledge, while the traditions fostered and 
embodied in the Lloyd family had come to her from Revolutionary 
days. All these were cherished by a mind keen for the days of the 
past, so that Mrs. Shea was indeed a marvel in this important sphere. 

I had known her for thirty years. Usually I have placed but 
little reliance upon the recollections of aged persons giving recitals 
of the past. At times they have been helpful in giving light or 
color to facts I had knowledge of. But Mrs. Shea was really won- 
derful in her accuracy of information given me. She had the docu- 
ments to prove her statements. She delighted in often examining 
many records she possessed; but alas! at times destroyed too 
many. But that is a trait of allaged. Papers of precious historical 
value—mere scraps at times—are considered valueless for future 
years. We all destroy and then others lament. 
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In the historical work I may have done in telling of the Church 
in’ this city Mrs. Shea at times was most helpful. She loved to be 
so to all, especially to Very Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O.S.A., of 
Villanova, and to myself. We reaped abundantly of the stores of 
knowledge she possessed. I knew no other who linked the days 
of a century—the very foundation days almost of the Church in our 
city—with the present. She was intensely Catholic, not only by 
faith, but by history. It is due to her memory that a tribute— 
though feeble—appear in the columns of the official paper of the 
Church in this city. She is worthy of memory’s honor. 

The funeral services took place in the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Germantown; the interment at St. Denis’, Haver- 
ford. May she rest in peace. 

Respectfully, 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1911. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


THE NUMBER OF CATHOLICS IN 1784. 


Bancroft’s History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States [Vol. I, pp. 224-5], relating of the period after the 
Revolution, 1784-9, states: 

“ America was most thoroughly a Protestant country. The 
whole number of Catholics within the thirteen States, as reported 
by themselves about the year 1784, was thirty-two thousand five 
hundred. Twenty thousand, of whom eight thousand were slaves, 
dwelt in Maryland. The four southernmost States had but 2,500; 
New England but 600; New York and New Jersey collectively 
only 1,700; Maryland 12,000, slaves 8,000; Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, lands of tolerance, had 7,700. The French Catholics settled 
between the western boundary of the States and the Mississippi 
were estimated at 12,000 more.” 

MARBOIS TO VERGENNES. 
PHILADELPHIA, 27 March, 1785. 

“The number of Catholics in the United States merits, in fact, 
the attention the Holy See gives to it. There are in New England 
about 600, New York and New Jersey 1,700, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware 7,700; Maryland, freemen 12,000, slaves 8,000; 20,000 
in the States of the South; 2,500 at the Illinois, at Kaskaskia and 
several other establishments purely French, on the Mississippi 12,000 ; 
total 44,500.” [Bancroft’s Formation of Constitution, p. 421.] 
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“OUR LADY OF PROMPT SUCCOR” IN PHILADELPHIA 
A CENTURY AGO. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

Next Friday, December 30th, the Ursuline Sisters at New 
Orleans will commemorate the centennial of the arrival there of the 
statue of Our Lady of Prompt Succor which was brought from 
France by a mother and seven postulants who came, on request, to 
add to the number of Sisters in New Orleans to replace the Spanish 
Sisters who had withdrawn to Havana after the ceding of Louisiana 
to the United States in 1803. 

It was this statue of Our Lady of Mercy before which the 
Sisters prayed so fervently on January 8, 1815, while the battle of 
New Orleans was being fought. It was believed the response to 
the prayers was the famous victory—‘ the miraculous battle”— 
which would appear more clearly were I to recite the details thereof. 
But what I want to tell you of is that the eight Sisters who brought 
their statue arrived in Philadelphia from France on June 8, 1810, 
remained in this city fifteen days, and then proceeded to Baltimore. 
Bishop Carroll required them to remain in that city until Novem- 
ber, so they should not, as newcomers, be subjected to the Southern 
heats so dangerous, it was believed, to “ foreigners.” They arrived 
at the Ursuline Monastery on December 30, 1810. 

Where these Sisters lodged while in Philadelphia I have not as 
yet discovered. Some, if not all, may have stopped with the Sisters 
in charge of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, then located in a house 
on Sixth Street, next to Holy Trinity Church. The rear portions 
of that asylum still remain, according to information given me by 
the late Father Hiltermann, so long rector of that church. 

Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, wrote Bishop Plessis, of Quebec, 
on June 30th that twelve Ursulines from France had arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 8th. There were, however, but eight, as the 
records of the Ursulines show. Maybe I will tell about the “ mirac- 
ulous battle of New Orleans” when that old time “ Democratic Day” 
comes along, but now perhaps forgotten. 

Respectfully, Martin I. J. GriFFIn. 





December 27, IQI0. 
Since I wrote you relative to the statue of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor in the Ursuline Convent at New Orleans I learn that the 
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centennial commemoration has been postponed until January 8, 1911, 
when the usual service of thanksgiving for the victory of General 
Jackson will be also celebrated, as it has been annually since 1815, 
in compliance with the vow of the Ursulines while the battle was 
going on. M. I. J. G. 


PORTUGAL’S PERSECUTION. 
WAR ON MONKS AND NUNS DENOUNCED. 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir— Expulsion of the monks!” After reading the dispatch 
telling of this first fruit of “ Republican’ Portugal, I at once turned 
to the Public Ledger's editorial page to see if you had a word of 
condemnation of the outrageous proceedings in Portugal done in 
the name of liberty and freedom. I did not expect a word to be 
said; but, lo! the Public Ledger spoke, though mildly, against the 
crime. Is it not strange that those proclaiming their “ liberty” must, 
as their first act, destroy the liberty of others, and these not armed 
men, but men and women, weaponless and engaged in works of 
charity and of religion? “Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” 

How silent is our country—the true land of liberty—when the 
Catholic Church is attacked anywhere in the world! 

When Jews are persecuted in Russia our papers, our public 
bodies, our Government, even, quickly condemn and resent the 
persecutions. Yet the Catholics in Russia are in a state of continual 
persecution and not a voice is heard from those who resent—and 
rightly—the wrongs done the Jews. 

So it goes in France, Spain, and now in Portugal. Our Ameri- 
can liberty-lovers speak not against war upon devoted men and 
women so long as they are Catholics. . . . 

But were Americans real lovers of liberty for all, would they 
be so quiet amid all the turmoil were the persecuted—the hounded— 
other than monks and nuns of the Catholic Church? This shows 
the latent intolerant spirit yet existing. But it is comforting that 
the Public Ledger chose to speak, even if gently, as fearing to be 
too “extreme,” against the “battle waging to-day.” Against whom? 
Monks and nuns. Well, there will be monks and nuns in Portugal 
when the present “liberty” howlers are in 





MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, October 10, 1910. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM GASTON OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19, I910. 
Editor The Freeman’s Journal: 


How strange it is that Father Hannon in presenting for our 
commendation Judge Gaston, “ North Carolina’s Distinguished 
Jurist,” must really prove him guilty of the perjury Minister Brick- 
enridge and others charged him with after he had been appointed 
Judge. 

Judge Gaston was appointed in 1833. Father Hannon tells us 
that it was in 1835, what he terms “Catholic disabilities’ were 
removed. So Judge Gaston was two years in office under a Con- 
stitution which, it is alleged, contained “ Catholic disabilities” and 
yet which before taking office he must have sworn to sustain and 
obey. A queer state of affairs truly if Father Hannon be correct. 
But he errs. 

North Carolina had no “ Catholic disabilities.” That State was 
not the last to “ remove”’ such disabilities even if any existed. 

Father Hannon says: “Up to the period when he [Judge 
Gaston] was selected for the Supreme Bench, no Catholic Caro- 
linian worthy of the name could hold office in his native State 
owing to the blasphemous oath administered to candidates.” 

What is his standard of “ worthiness”? Why limit office, in 
his statement, to Catholic “natives” of the State? 


If he means simply that Catholics, known as such, were denied 
office unless they took a blasphemous oath then the record shows 
that Thomas Burke, a Catholic, was one of the members of the 
Convention that formulated the Constitution of the State, that he 
was a member of the Continental Congress and also Governor of 
the State? Will Father Hannon declare he was not a “ worthy” 
Catholic or that he took a “ blasphemous oath.” 

The fact is there was no “blasphemous oath” administered. 
What really did exist which led to Judge Gaston being charged by 
enemies of the Church with being a perjurer in taking the oath of 
office as a Judge, was that part of the Constitution of 1776 which 
declared: ‘No person who denies the truth of the Protestant 
religion or the Divine authority either of the Old or New Testa- 
ment or who shall hold Religious principles incompatible with the 
freedom and safety of the State shall be capable of holding any 
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office or place of trust or profit in the Civil Department of this 
State.” 

Yet under that article Catholics from constable to Governor 
had held office. Were they all unworthy Catholics or did they 
take a “ blasphemous oath”? 

Judge Gaston was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1835 which revised the Constitution of 1776. The report of the 
debates in the revising Convention ought to be consulted by Father 
Hannon and others to obtain the sentiments of Judge Gaston and 
others relating to the article quoted. Your space might not admit 
of quotations at length. Suffice it to say that he showed the article 
was not regarded as applying to Catholics solely ; that “ one informs 
us it excludes NOBODY; that it cannot be interpreted to exclude 
ANYBODY ; that for want of a tribunal to enforce and expound 
it the entire provision is a DEAD LETTER as if it had never been 
embodied in that instrument; that the term DENY does not ex- 
clude those he merely doubts not even those he disbelieves unless 
that disbelief be accompanied by some overt act of negation of its 
truth. To DENY is the reverse of affirm not of BELIEF. Many 
considerations of propriety and decency may induce an individual to 
forbear from denying that of which he has not seen sufficient evi- 
dence, or to which he cannot yield his assent, or that which, on the 
whole, he disbelieves. “ Who shall say judicially what is the Prot- 
estant Religion?” 

His fellow member, Mr. Fisher, related of Thomas Burke that 
“he publicly professed and openly avowed the Catholic faith. . He 
took the oath of office and swore to support, maintain and defend 
the Constitution. Those who framed the Constitution called a 
Catholic to administer it and Catholics have been members of the 
General Assembly. That the article did not exclude Catholics has 
been settled by the decision of every department of the Government 
and has been sanctioned by the people. 

Mr. Fisher also related the case of Judge Gaston having “ been 
recently appointed by the General Assembly to one of the highest 
judicial offices in the State; that “profoundly learned in the law 
and eminently skilled in the solution of constitutional questions; of 
irreproachable character and fastidiously scrupulous in matters of 
conscience; of retired habits, not seeking but declining office, he 
accepted the appointment in obedience to the public wil! and took 
the oaths of office, swearing to support the Constitution. The Ex- 
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ecutive signs the commission. The Supreme Court receives it and 
permits the officer to take his seat on the bench and exercise the 
highest judicial functions.” So said Mr. Fisher in the 1835 Con- 
vention. 

Yet Father Hannon would have us believe that Judge Gaston 
either was not a worthy Catholic or that he had taken “a blas- 
phemous oath” as had other Catholics, for Mr. Disher declared, 
“We have seen every grade of office in the State at one time or 
another filled by men.of the Catholic persuasion.” 

It is true, however, that bigots in North Carolina and else- 
where insisted that Gaston was a perjurer; that Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge issued an Address to the American People in which it was so 
asserted. 

Judge Gaston declared “my conscience does not reprove me 
for taking an office which the country with a full knowledge of all 
the circumstances thought proper to offer me.” 

The Convention of 1835 struck out “ Protestant’ and inserted 
“Christian.” It may be remarked that Catholics do not deny the 
truth of the Protestant Religion. They disbelieve its errors. 

Judge Gaston is worthy the: highest encomium. When a pupil 
at Princeton he came to Philadelphia to go to Confession. 

Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


SILHOUETTE OF BISHOP CHEVERUS. 


At the April (1908) meeting of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, on behalf of Mr. Denison R. Slade, a Corresponding 
Member, Mr. Henry H. Edes exhibited a silhouette by Doyle of 
John Cheverus, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

This silhouette belonged originally to the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet 
Pearson, a fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College and the 
first principal of Phillip’s Academy, Andover. It was inherited by 
his daughter, Margaret Bromfield Pearson, who married the Rev. 
I. H. T. Blanchard, the Unitarian Minister of Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts and always adorned the wall of her chamber. At her 
death it passed to her kinsman, Dr. Daniel Denison Slade and is now 
the property of his son, Mr. Denison R. Slade. An engraving of 
the Silhouette is given in the publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XII, p. 135. 
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PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL CENSUS. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE COUNTED IN ASCERTAINING CITY'S. 
QUOTA FROM THE STATE? 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—You report 55,000 children in the Catholic parochial 
schools. Do you know that these 55,000 will be reported by the 
city authorities in its school census to the State; that the State will 
pay the city a pro rata for all these children; that thus the city 
will get money from the State for the 55,000 children it has nothing 
to do with educationally ? 

What do you think of that for grab, graft, trickery, shrewdness, 
injustice or whatever it may rightly be called? Don’t you think the 
city ought to get State money for only those it gives schooling and 
not for those others give instruction to? 

Dr. Brumbaugh is endeavoring to plant thirty-two varieties of 
morality in the schools so as to try and rear the children with some 
sense of the moral proprieties, though he, and others, ignore the 
warning of Washington not to even indulge the hope that morality 
* can be taught without religion. He might endeavor to teach the 
city only to take money from the State for the number of children 
it instructs. By latest reports I have had it appears that the city 
reported 141,000 children between 6 and 16 to the State; that the 
State gave the city $932,000; that then the city made its appropria- 
tion to the public schools. But it had the help of the $932,000 of 
the State to do it with. 

This is not a question of the division of the public money to 
so-called “sectarian schools,” but the consideration of the city 
getting money from the State for the very children the “ sectarian” 
and other schools are educating. There ought to be a remedy for 
that, but the “sectarians” are so humble, so averse to agitation, so 
inured to injustice that they “lay low” and “ keep quiet,” yet keep 
on paying to educate other children besides their own, and then let 
their own be counted to get money frorin the State by the city. My, 
but they are generous! What would happen if these 55,000 children 
were next week sent to the public schools that cannot now accommo- 
date those who seek admission? Why there would be school chaos. 

But I glory that there are 55,000 children being taught in 
schools where religion is taught with the other “ three R’s” to debar 
the fifth R—Rascality—from entering into their hearts in later 
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years. It is the glory of the Catholic Church that for 50 years or 
more in our city it has borne the burden and made the sacrifice to 
build up such a school system as it now possesses. Catholics not 
only support their own schools, but pay for the education of many 
of those the city schools instruct and let the city get money from the 
State for those they educate in their own schools. Let the city 
take our taxes, but let the city stop taking money from the State 
for the children our Catholic public schools instruct. 


Philadelphia, September 6, 1910. MartTIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 


AGAINST PROFANE LANGUAGE. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS TOGETHER TO OPPOSE THE PRACTICE 
OF SWEARING. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—The demonstration on Sunday by the Holy Name Societies 
of the Catholic Church, the sermon of the Rev. A. E. Barnet, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, against “ Profanity as the National 
Sin,” the action of the Protestant Episcopal Convention at Cin- 
cinnati for the promotion of religious unity, and, above all, the high 
tribute to the religious spirit of Philadelphia of all religious denomi- 
nations which was spoken by Father Lyons at the Cathedral to the 
Holy Name members, suggests the thought: Why should the 
Catholics alone be organized and yearly in the principal cities of 
our country alone make public demonstrations against this “ national 
sin of profanity”? 

Surely here is a basis of common action on which all Christians 
can agree, all can unite. Why cannot non-Catholics and Catholics 
unite next year in a public protest against cursing, swearing and 
indecent language ? 

Let the various religious denominations take up this matter so 
that next year’s manifestation of detestation of profanity may like- 
wise be an example of that religious temperament and spirit extolled 
by the distinguished Jesuit. Then the protest against profanity will 
be truly catholic instead of denominationally so. Would not the 
Divine Master whose name is so often profaned bless in a special 
manner all who would participate in this public protection of His 
name. Then “In His Name” let this be done. 


Philadélphia, October 26, 1910. ManrrTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


“It is ever the ignorant man who has the least doubts about 
his opinions.” [Dr. Jas. J. Walsh, Introduction to Popes and Science, 
p. 20.] 

Truth, which only doth judge itself, teaches that the inquiry of 
Truth (which is the love-making or wooing of it), the knowledge 
of Truth (which is the presence of it) and the belief of Truth 
(which is the enjoying of it) is the sovereign good of human 
nature. [Lord Bacon. ] 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of Truth and to see the errors and wanderings, and mists, 
and tempests in the vale below. So always that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swelling of pride. [Lucretius, B. C. 95—55.] 


If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where Truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre —Hamilct. 


“ Truth is a thing immortal and perpetual, and it gives to us a 
beauty that fades not a way in time, nor does it take away the 
freedom of speech which proceeds from justice; but it gives to us 
the knowledge of what is just and lawful, separating from them the 
unjust and refuting them.”—E pictetus. 





Oh, how great is the power of Truth! which of its own power 
can easily defend itself against all the ingenuity and cunning and 
wisdom of men, and against the treacherous plots of all the world. 
—Cicero. 

This Department of the RESEARCHES seems to be well liked. It 
is informing as well as corrective. But some of those whose errors 
are corrected are not kindly minded. All say I am “ not infallible.” 
That’s not an error so I cannot correct it save.to say that Truth, 
Fact, is infallible. So if I rightly correct then in that case the 
correction is infallible. That I err, blunder, mistake and slip in 
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stating is of course true. My corrections are always correct. I am 
sure no matter how careful and circumspect I aim to be, that I will 
continue to get off the track. But as my patrons know I am eager 
to have my own errors corrected. This has been done every time I 
discovered I had erred. I am not amazed at the number but sur- 
prised and gratified they. have been so few. Our Catholic History 
has too many errors. Some are simply mistakes, but too many are 
manufactured and have only imagination for a base and invention 
as the instrument of presentation. These errors get used by later 
writers and speakers. In that way they get to be accorded the 
value of History. I am simply trying to save myself from erring 
and to prevent others. I am succeeding very well. I am making 
no pretensions to superior knowledge save that which comes to any 
one who devotes years of attention and study to any subject. He 
is apt to have a more general knowledge and to see at sight the 
errors, blunders and mistakes whether designedly made or not, than 
those who have not given continuous or studious attention to the 
subject. That’s all. The Truth is infallible. The one who declares 
it is to that extent infallible also in that utterance. 


PUTNAM NOT SO OLD. 


Memorandum, in re Moylan book. On page 33 it says, “ As 
Putnam was born in 1718 he was nearly seventy years ‘old,’ but 
young,” etc. 

This is a slip. The “seventy” was meant for “sixty.” The 
year in which he is nearly “ seventy” is 1776, when he would have 
been 58 years old. 

If you ever have another edition, it can be easily remedied. 

So Dr. John G. Coyle, of New York, caught us. 


Let others do so. While I correct others, I want my own 
“errors” corrected. It is one of the oddities that is puzzling how 
one “slips” on the simplest statements. I find my own “ errors” 
are usually those I know very well the correctness of the matter I 
write about and yet I'll get it in print wrong. I may know right 
well that a man’s name is “ John” but somehow it will get in print 
as “ James.” Keep an eye on RESEARCHES statements. Don't let 


even the slightest error go. Hit it. 
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BROTHER’S BALDERDASH. 


Monrcrair, N. J., May 30, 1911. 

At the Memorial Day services here to-day the Rev. William 
A. Brothers of the Church of the Immaculate Conception related the 
following diplomatic episode: 

“In the darkest days of the War of the Revolution the Rev. 
Father Carroll, a brother of the richest man in the country at that 
time, was asked by Gen. Washington to intercede with France to 
aid the colonists in their struggle against England. Father Carroll 
went himself to Rome, where he put his case before the Pope. 
The head of the Catholic Church sent a special embassy to inter- 
cede with the French Government and as a result troops that ren- 
dered such valuable aid in the fight for independence were sent 
here. Benjamin Franklin, also sent by Gen. Washington, was in 
France at the time and Franklin was accorded all the credit for the 
achievement.” 

Father Brothers characterized his anecdote as a piece of history 
never before published. He gave it as illustrating the loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic citizens and as emphasizing an argument for sup- 
port by taxation for parochial schools. [N. Y. Sun and Boston 
Herald, May 31, 1911.] 

“A piece of history never before published.” My! My! 
Wonderful! Oh! many’s the time it has been told and often has 
the RESEARCHES “ nailed it.” Not a word of truth init. All manu- 
factured by Henry Austin Adams years ago. It will be revived 
many a time by the intensely ignorant but patriotic orators. Father 
Carroll was not the “ brother of the richest man in the country.” 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton is meant but he was not the priest’s 
brother. 

Father Carroll was not asked by Washington to intercede with 
France or to do anything else to “ aid the colonists.” He didn’t go 
to Rome and was not in France or any part of Europe from 1774 
to 1790. The Pope did not send an embassy to the French govern- 
ment to intercede. Franklin was not sent by Washington. He had 
nothing to do with sending any one. How little Father Brothers 
and all like him know of the history of our country or of the 
Church in it. A subscription to this RESEARCHES would have been 
a university course to Father Brothers. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE”? OF PLOWDEN. 

“On page 218 of your July number, 1911, you give an account 
of the Plowden who received the charter for New Albion, that is 
not borne out by the “ family history” as written by Miss Barbara 
Plowden. Please tell me where to find the record that he con- 
formed to the Church of England or “ counterfeited conformity” 
or that his career is not a creditable one. The “ family history” 
does not tell of any trouble with his wife, though it gives details of 
trouble with his eldest son—whence he made his second son his 
heir both in England and New Albion. Where is the account to be 
found that he was jailed and permitted to go to Virginia for several 
seven years? [Rev. R. L. Burtsell, D.D., Kingston, N. Y.] 

See Neill’s Founders of Maryland, page 179, where it is stated: 
“ Although he had been educated a Roman Catholic before he came 
to America he conformed to the Church of England.” 

““ Plowden appears to have been a choleric and eccentric person. 
In the year 1635 his wife Mabel complained to the High Commission 
Court, ‘ That her husband had treated her with extreme cruelty.’ 
By the persuasion of friends the complaint was dropped and the 
wife consented to return once more to Plowden’s house, but he soon 
began, as before, ill treatment. Another complaint was lodged 
May 3, 1638, by Rev. Philip Rofield, rector of parish of Latham, for 
beating his wife about to become a mother because Plowden and 
the clergyman had disagreed upon terms of a certain lease.” 
[/bid, p. 180.] 

Other sources of information as to his “ conforming” and 
“counterfeiting conformity” are available. But his career is not 
essential to know save to show that he did not establish a Catholic 
colony at [now] Salem, N. J., nor bring any body of known Cath- 
olics. The only foundation for connecting his name with Cathol- 
icity in New Jersey is that the Plowden family was a Catholic 
family and therefore he was also a Catholic and that any settlement 
he may have made or attempted was therefore a sort of Catholic 
enterprise and to be claimed for Catholics. 


NEVER BISHOP. 

The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laitys’ Directory for 
1838 says: “ The Rev. Thomas Hayden, Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., was appointed to the See of Natchez.” 
[P. 137.] 


That is an error. The Directory reported on rumor perhaps. 
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“A BRIEF” “CHOCK-FULL” OF ERRORS. 


“ A Brief History of the Catholic Church in the United States 
Compiled for the Use of Catholic Schools,” by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame Namur; published by Schwartz, Kirwan and Fauss, New 
York. It is a work of less than 100 pages and sold at 35 cents. 
The Preface states, “ The compilers have merely endeavored to 
bring the contents of John Gilmary Shea’s History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States within the limits of a text-book.” The 
RESEARCHES has also been used and to the advantage of the work, 
but the little book is a woeful collection of errors. Here are some 
seen “at sight’: 

Among the martyrs of the New York Mission are named 
“Father John Lalande, S.J., and Father Jean de Breboeuf, S.J. 
[P. 9.] 

Lalande was not a Priest and Brebceuf was massacred in 
Canada not in New York. 

THE “ ONLY.” 

“ Only one Catholic Colony has ever been founded by England 
—that of Maryland.” [P. 11.] 

Maryland was not “a Catholic Colony” nor even a colony of 
Catholics. 

FATHER RALE. 

The Venerable Sebastian Rasle, S.J., the greatest of the 
Abenaki (?) Missionaries, was brutally murdered in 1724 by the 
English with their pagan Mohawk allies at Showhegan. [P. 8.] 

When did Rome bestow “ Venerable” upon Father Rale? The 
murder was at Norridgewock, according to page 7. The martyr’s 
name was “ Rale.” 

He wrote clearly and distinctly Sep Rale, without “s” and 
without accent, circumflex or acute,” says the Historical Magazine, 
1860, Vol. IV, p. 30. 





“ PROVINCE ” NOT “ STATE.” 
The State was named Maryland. [P. 11.} 
“ Province” not “ State” is the proper title to use. It did not 
become a “ State” until the Revolution. 
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LORD BALTIMORE’S “ IDEA.” 


“Lord Baltimore conceived the idea of founding a colony 
where his co-religionists might take refuge and he obtained a 
charter from Charles I for the purpose. This document is the first 
instance of legislation in which toleration for all religions is 
granted.” [P. 11.] 

If Baltimore had such an “ idea” there is nothing in his utter- 
ances to show that either at Avalon or in Maryland had he thought 
of founding such a “ refuge.” The charter was not the first docu- 
ment giving “toleration.” It has just been shown by the book that 
Henry IV granted “toleration” in 1604. In neither case were they 
“instances of legislation” but of executive power. The co-religion- 
ists of Lord Baltimore, either the first or second, did not “ take 
refuge.” Those who settled under Cecil in Maryland were, in a 
majority Protestants. In 1638 Lewger, a Catholic, and Secretary 
of the founder, stated that “ three-fourth were heretics” then settled 
there. At no time is there a record showing the majority of the 
inhabitants to have been Catholics. So the “ refuge idea” was not 
very popular in England among the “ oppressed.” Indeed just at 
that period the persecution was more generally that of the Presby- 
terians. Catholics were getting an occasional stroke. Lord Balti- 
more, even after becoming a convert, does not seem to have suffered 
“ oppression” of any sort by becoming a Catholic. Indeed he seems 
to have fared the better by getting the grant of Avalon and of 
Maryland as well as his title of “ Lord” after his conversion. He 
was not in want of a “ refuge” nor were his “ co-religionists” any- 
ways eager. 


THE BISHOP OF MANY NAMES. 


The Catholic Almanac for 1835 gave Bishop Egan the first 
sishop of Philadelphia the name of “ John”; the pamphlet issued in 
Baltimore,in the year the Bishop was consecrated, 1810, by Dornin, 
the publisher, the name “ John” was also given; the circular letter 
issued by Archbishop Wood, March 10, 1869, notifying the clergy 
that the Bishop’s remains would be removed from St. Mary’s grave- 
vard to the vault in the Cathedral, the name was given as “ Cor- 
nelius”; Dr. John Gilmary Shea named him “ Patrick.” Yet his 
name was plain “ Michael.” 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


In 1704 the “ Act to prevent the Growth of Popery within the 
Province prohibited priests from saying Mass in public and from 
exercising their Ministry. Catholics, however, by the intervention 
of Queen Anne were allowed to have Mass celebrated on their own 
grounds.” [P. 13.] 

It was not the “intervention” of the Queen, but that she gave 
approval to an Act of the Assembly which allowed the Mass. The 
way of it was this: On September 5, 1704, the “ Act to prevent the 
Growth of Popery” was passed. Just three months later—Decem- 
ber 5th—an Act was passed Suspending (during the Queen’s 
pleasure) the Prosecution of the Priests of the Romish Communion 
incurring the Penalties of the “ Act to prevent the Growth of 
Popery” in this Province by exercising their Functions in a private 
Family of the Roman Communion but in no other Case whatsoever.” 

On January 3, 1705, Her Majesty approved of the “ Act Sus- 
pending” and that it should “ continue without limitation” other than 
her Majesty should be pleased to declare and signify.” 

So it was the Assembly itself that modified the “ Act to pre- 
vent the Growth of Popery” so as to allow “ functions” in “ private.” 
As all laws had to have approval of the Sovereign ruling, Queen 
Anne simply gave approbation to the “ Act Suspending.” So it was 
not “intervention” on her part which brought the privilege to the 
“Priests of the Romish Communion” to exercise their Functions 
“on their own grounds of Catholic private families.” 


FATHER HOGAN. 


Bishop Conwell had “ troubles with an unprincipled clergyman, 
Rev. William Hogan, who had so ingratiated himself with the 
Trustees, that in December, 1820, the Bishop revoked his faculties.” 
[P. 44.] 

Hogan had not “ ingratiated himself with the trustees” then in 
office. They had nothing whatever to do with his conduct which 
led the Bishop to “ revoke his faculties.” These were “ Catholic 
Trustees,” as Father Harold afterwards called them. They were 
so “ Catholic” that at the election, April, 1821, the “ Hoganites” put 
them out of office and put their own kind in. But at that time 
Hogan had been condemned by the Bishop. There was no trustee- 
ism in the case in December, 1820. 
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PENN AND LIBERTY. 

“During the political changes and the religious persecution 
that marked the accession of William of Orange, Pennsylvania was 
the only colony that carried out its original policy of toleration.” 
It never wavered in upholding William Penn’s declaration of re- 
ligious liberty. Although Mass must have been celebrated in 
Philadelphia before 1708, as proved by the complaint of William 
Penn against his representative, James Logan, “that you suffer 
publick Mass in a scandalous manner,” yet the first record of 
priestly ministration is that of Reverend Father Joseph Greaton, 
S.J., in 1729. He built St. Joseph’s Church in Willing’s Alley and 
was the founder of Catholicity in Philadelphia.” [P. 15.] 

The “ original policy” of Pennsylvania was Liberty not Tolera- 
tion. In that declaration of Penn’s it never wavered. 

Mass is not proved to have been celebrated in Philadelphia 
before 1708 by Penn’s “complaint.” It was not a “ complaint.” 
It was in 1708 that Penn, then in London, and in Fleet Street jail 
for debt, wrote Logan, not that he had suffered “ public Mass in a 
scandalous manner” but that such was the report sent to London by 
Penn’s enemies, the Episcopalians of Philadelphia. Penn simply 
told Logan of the charge and asked him to “ pray send the matter 
of fact for ill use is made of it here.” And really Mass had been 
celebrated “in a scandalous manner’ to Penn’s enemies when 
Lionell Brittin, the warden of Christ Church, and “ others” became 
converts to Catholicity with the probability that the publick Mass 
was celebrated within a stone’s throw of the Episcopal church of 
which Brittin had been the warden. The church is there yet on 
Second above Market. Brittin lived on Second Street below 
Market on the ground where Phil Walsh (estate) stores are located. 
Wasn’t it “scandalous” that “the Popish Mass” had been “ let in 
by” Penn’s policy and was winning converts of such position in the 
little city around Second and Market as the very warden of the 
Episcopal church, its adherents were the bitter enemies of Penn 
and ever seeking to thwart him, and at this period endeavoring to 
prevent him from disposing of his rights to the Government so as to 
relieve himself of his debts and troubles. 

Poor Penn! Giving us Catholics the only sanctuary in all the 
British provinces; never wavering in upholding the right of Re- 
ligious Liberty, and yet we Catholics lessening his character. 
Blessed be his memory! 
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“ The first record of priestly functions by Father Greaton’’ is 
not known to have been in 1729. No “ record” shows that. There 
exists a record in an original lease of that year of a house on 
Chestnut Street and Second by John Dixon, and twenty days later 
the record of the purchase of the house by Dixon. As that lease is 
at St. Joseph’s Church it is ample evidence that the house Dixon 
leased and bought was used for “ priestly ministrations of Father 
Greaton,” because in 1733 Dixon bought the land on which the 
present St. Joseph’s chapel was built and the next day transferred it 
to Father Greaton. Father Greaton built St. Joseph’s chapel but not 
“in Willing’s Alley.” He built in 1734 and the Alley was not cut 
through until 1746. He built, as the record made by Governor 
Gordon stated in July, 1734, “back of Walnut St.” When the 
Alley was made as it is now that made an entrance and exit just as 
it exists to-day. On Walnut Street there is a passageway part of 
the original way in and out of the little chapel. 





THE APOSTATE LORD BALTIMORE. 


The sufferings of the Catholics [of Maryland] were further 
increased when, in 1713, Benedict Leonard Calvert, heir to the house 
of Baltimore, apostatized. [P. 14.] 

3enedict’s father, Charles Calvert, the third Lord Baltimore, 
died February 20, 1715. Benedict before that had “ publicly re- 
nounced the Roman Errors and Communicated in the Church of 
England” and had sent his children tq a Protestant school. He did 
that to obtain the proprietary rights which had been taken from his 
father because of his Catholicity. He died April 5, 1715, or less 
than two months after his father. But his apostasy did not add to 
the sufferings of the Catholics in Maryland. The extra oppressive 
measures came later under Governor Hart, the representative of 
5th Lord Baltimore, son of the Apostate. 





6TH NOT 5TH NOR 8TH. 


On the evening of July 5, 1863, Archbishop Kenrick appeared 
to be in his usual health but calmly expired during the night. 
[P. 32.] 

He died July 6th. The official Catholic Directory for 1911 and 
prior years gives the date as 8th. “The day after the battle of 
Gettysburg” is given by others. The Battle was on July 2-3-4th. 
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1791 NOT 1799. 
sishop Carroll was enabled in 1799 to assemble his clergy in a 
Synod. [P. 25.] 
The Synod was held in November, 1791. 





THE FORTY HOURS. 


“It was Archbishop Kenrick who introduced into the United 
States, in 1853 the beautiful devotion of the Quarant’ Ore.’ 
iF. 98.3 

It was “introduced” by Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia. 
Why is told in Father Berger’s Life of this Venerable Servant of 
God. The Bishop presented the matter to the Synod of the Clergy 
held April 20-1, 1853. It was approved. The first exposition was 
at St. Philip’s Church on May 26, 1853, when the Bishop attended 
all three days. The Catholic Herald published the list of appoint- 
ments for the Devotion at other Churches. The compilers have 
followed O’Shea’s Two Kenricks in fact and in words. This is 
repeated in the Catholic Encyclopedia but all the evidence shows 
that Bishop Neumann instituted the Devotion in this Country. 

The Catholic Herald, December 29, 1853, said: “ It is the in- 
tention of the Bishop to have the Forty Hours’ Devotion practiced 
throughout the Diocese during the whole of the ensuing year. His 
order begins January 1, 1854, in St. Malachy’s Church, Philadelphia, 
and ends December 31, 1854, at St. John’s, Honesdale, Pa. 

“On July 22, 1854, the Holy Father granted to the Diocese of 
Philadelphia all the indulgences attached to the Forty Hours’ Devo- 
tion. This Bishop Neumann had petitioned for. 

Archbishop Kenrick did not introduce the Devotion until 1858. 
On January 30, 1858, the Pastors of Baltimore Diocese were re- 
quested to report to the Vicar-General when they would be pre- 
pared to celebrate the Devotion. On February 8, 1858, the Arch- 
bishop issued a Pastoral Letter saying, “ We feel happy in intro- 
ducing it into this Diocese.” 

So Bishop Neumann, the “ Venerable,” was five years ahead of 
the Archbishop. 

3D NOT 23D. 

Rt. Rev. Martin Spalding was appointed Archbishop May 23, 
1864. [P. 32.] 

It was on May 3d. 
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FIRST COADJUTOR TO BISHOP CARROLL. 


“In 1800 Pope Pius VII appointed Rev. Lawrence Graessel a 
coadjutor; as this clergyman died before his consecration, Rev. 
Leonard Neale was appointed to this office. [P. 25.] 

Father Graessl [that’s the proper spelling] was appointed De- 
cember 8, 1793, on December 16th the Secretary of Propaganda 
notified the Secretary of Papal Briefs to forward the Brief as 
coadjutor to Father Graessl; on January 18, 1794, notification was 
sent Rev. Lawrence Graessl, Bishop of Samosata, Coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Baltimore, of his selection. But the new coadjutor was 
in his grave in the yard of the little chapel of St. Joseph’s, Philadel- 
phia. He died in October, 1793, of the yellow fever. So did Father 
Fieming the same month. 


IN 1814 NOT IN I8I5. 


By the death of Bishop Concanen the See of New York re- 
mained vacant until 1815. 

In the fall of 1815 Rt. Rev. John Connolly, O.P., was appointed 
to the See of New York. [P. 39.] 

The See was “ vacant” until Bishop Connolly was consecrated, 
November 6, 1814. 


ST. JOSEPH’S ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


“ Bishop Egan invited the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg to 
take charge of the [Orphan] Asylum [at Philadelphia]. They 
arrived in September but Bishop Egan died in July, 1814.” [P. 43.] 

The Bishop did not invite the Sisters. They were not invited 
until August 1st. The Bishop died on July 22d. They were invited 
by Rev. Michael Hurley, Pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, at the 
request of the nine Managers [all laymen] of the Asylum—St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. 


BISHOP MESSMER. 


Bishop Messmer was appointed Bishop of Green Bay in 1891, 
whence he was promoted to the Metropolitan See of Milwaukee in 
1904. [P. 75.] 

He was consecrated Bishop of Green Bay March 27, 1892, and 
appointed to Milwaukee November 28, 1903. 
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‘ 


Not “ REMOVED.” 

“ Bishop Conwell was removed from office and Rev. William 
Matthews who had been appointed Vicar-General Apostolic for 
Philadelphia, became the Administrator. On July 11, 1828, Bishop 
Conwell set sail for Rome. On his return he spent his remaining 
days in prayerful seclusion. He died in 1842.” [P. 44.] 

No! The Bishop was not “ removed from office.” Summoned 
to Rome he delayed—called again he went. On his return he was 
“every inch a Bishop”; went to Kentucky to the consecration of 
his coadjutor Bishop Kenrick in June, 1830. Kenrick became the 
active force in the direction of the Diocese, Visitations &c. Conwell 
was still Bishop—became blind in August, 1832. That, of course, 
incapacitated him’ from duty. But he was the Bishop until his 
death and Kenrick was the “ Coadjutor.” So say the records. 


PRIESTS AND CHURCHES. 


“ The thirty priests that welcomed Bishop Kenrick to Philadel- 
phia (1830) had increased to one hundred and the four churches to 
102 when he was, in 1851, elevated to the See of Baltimore.” 


[P. 44.] 

That means that Bishop Kenrick on coming to the See of 
Philadelphia found but four churches and when he left there were 
102. That’s not so. He found four, St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, St. 
Augustine’s and Holy Trinity in the CITY of Philadelphia in 1830, 
but the City extended from Vine to South Streets and from the 
Delaware to the Schuylkill Rivers. But there were other churches 
beyond these borders even out to Pittsburgh, which were under his 
jurisdiction in the Diocese of Philadelphia. The statement as it 
stands means that the four churches of 1830 had thirty priests 
which of course is self-evidently incorrect. The four churches were 
in the City limits, as they were prior to 1854. The thirty priests 
were scattered throughout the whole Diocese covering Pennsylvania, 
part of New Jersey and Delaware. 


BISHOP DAVID. 
On July 4, 1817, Rev. John Baptist David was appointed 
Coadjutor of Bardstown. [P. 48.] 
He was consecrated August 15, 1819. “ Appointed’’ conveys 
the idea of possession. “Consecration” implies authority. 
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BISHOP NEUMANN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Bishop Neumann devoted himself to the development of 
Catholic schools and he left at his death nearly 100 parochial schools 
in Philadelphia alone. [P. 46.] 

He died January 5, 1860. When he came to Philadelphia, 
March 28, 1852, he found, says the Directory for that year, free 
schools in most of the parishes in Philadelphia. When he died there 
were not 100 parishes in Philadelphia. When Archbishop Ryan 
came in 1884—twenty-four years after the death of Bishop Neu- 
mann—there were 59 schools in the Diocese. There are 141 now. 
When Bishop Neumann died his Cathedral parish had no school. 
There were in 1860 twelve parishes with schools and 14 without. 
He was zealous in the advocacy of parochial schools but all his 
eulogists are excessive in crediting him with results not secured. 





KNOW NOTHINGISM NOT TRUSTEES. 

During a visit to Rome in 1854 by Bishop Neumann the re- 
bellious trustees tried to obtain the passage of a law detrimental to 
the Church; but they were thwarted in their design by Rt. Rev. 
E. J. Sourin, Administrator of the Diocese of Philadelphia. [P. 46.] 

There were no rebellious trustees in 1854. It was Know 
Nothingism that sought to pass a law that only laymen could be 
trustees of church property. Bishop Neumann went to Rome 
October 19, 1854. The protest of Father Sourin was sent on 
January 27, 1855. And on March 24th petitions were signed at all 
churches protesting against the Bill offered by Eli K. Price. A 
similar Bill was proposed in New York in 1853. 





ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Coadjutor Bishop of St. Louis, Bishop Ryan, was promoted to 
the Archepiscopal See of Philadelphia on January 6, 1884. [P. 47.] 

It was on that date he was made Archbishop of Salamis but 
not until June 8, 1884, was he promoted to Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia. He arrived here August 19th and next day was installed in 
the Cathedral. 

MILWAUKEE DIOCESE. 

Milwaukee was established a diocese in 1849. [P. 60.] 

It was established as a Diocese November 28, 1843, and created 
an Archbishopric on February 12, 1875. 


- 
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COADJUTOR O'CONNELL. 


In February, 1906, Rt. Rev. William H. O’Connell, Bishop of 
Portland, was named Coadjutor to the See of Boston with right of’ 
succession. 

On January 26, 1906, Bishop O’Connell became Coadjutor to 
the Archbishop of Boston with the right of succession. [P. 56.] 

These two disagreeing statements are on the same page and 
tell that he “ became Coadjutor” before he was “ named Coadjutor.” 

The Bishop was “ named” on February 8, 1906. He succeeded 
Archbishop Williams August 30, 1907. 

IN 1829 NOT IN 1830. 

Rt. Rev. Leo De Necker was the second Bishop of New 
Orleans. He was consecrated June 24, 1830. [P. 61.] 

He was consecrated 4 August, 18209. 





1866 Not 1886. 


Bishop O'Regan of Chicago is stated to have died in 1886. It 
ought to be in November, 1866. 





MAY 4TH NOT I5TH. 
The See of St. Paul, Minnesota, was elevated to rank of a 
Metropolitan May 15, 1888. [P. 72.] 
It was created an Archdiocese May 4, 1888. 





BISHOP DUBOURG. 


sishop Dubourg remained in St. Louis [from 1815] until 1824, 
Making St. Louis the Episcopal seat of the Territory. On March 
25. 1824, he consecrated Father Rosati as his coadjutor with resi- 
dence at St. Louis, Bishop Dubourg retired to New Orleans. 
[P. 64.] 

This would leave the City of New Orleans without a resident 
sishop from 1815 to 1824, and the Bishop of the Diocese of New 
Orleans residing at St. Louis but in 1824 leaving his Coadjutor 
resident at St. Louis which was not established as a Diocese until 
July 2, 1826. But “ Father” Rosati had from August 13, 1822, been 
sishop of Tenagre and constituted Vicar Apostolic of the Terri- 
tories of Mississippi and Alabama to which the Vicar Apostolic 
Florida was added on January 21, 1823. 
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IN 1842 NOT IN 1841. 
Most Rev. John M. Odin was consecrated as Vicar Apostolic 
of Texas in 1841. [P. 62.] 
He was consecrated Bishop of Claudiopolis and Vicar Apostolic 
of Texas on March 6, 1842. 


IN 1834 Not 1842. 

One of the most shameful manifestations of bigotry was the 
burning of the Ursuline Academy at Charlestown [Mass] on the 
night of August 11, 1842. [P. 53.] 

The Convent was destroyed August 11, 1834. 





MILWAUKEE, 


In November, 1834, Pope Gregory XVI erected the See of 
Milwaukee. [P. 73.] 

The See was established November 28, 1843. Bishop Henni 
its first Bishop was consecrated March 19, 1844. The diocese would 
not have been left without a Bishop for near ten vears after it was 
“ erected.” 





BISHOP SMYTH. 


3ishop Loras of Dubuque “ in 1855 at his own request received 
as Coadjutor Rev. Clement Smyth, Superior of a trappist monastery 
in Dubuque. Bishop Loras died February 20, 1858. [P. 76.] 

Smyth was not consecrated until May 3, 1857. Loras died 
February 19, 1858. 


“PWO CAROLINAS” FOR ONE “ CALIFORNIA.” 


In 1840 Pope Gregory XVI erected the two Carolinas into a 
Diocese with Rev. Garcia Diego y Moreno, O.S.B., as its first 
Bishop. 

The above is the first sentence under the heading, D1iocEsE oF 
Sawn Francisco. - [P. 81.] What ought to be stated is that in 1853 
[not 1840] the Diocese of San Francisco was established with 
Bishop Moreno, a Franciscan [not a Benedictine] as its first Bishop. 
The two Carolinas are North and South. It was utter carelessness 
to put these States on the Pacific Coast. 
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LOUISIANA. 


“In 1898 the United States was bounded by the Mississippi, 
Louisiana which embraced the country west of that River had, at 
the request of the Spanish government, been formed into a diocese 
by Pope Pius VI. The learned Cuban, Rev. Dr Penalver, was 
appointed Bishop of Louisiana in 1793.” [P. 78.] 

“In 1898” is, of course, “at sight” seen to be an error. It 
ought not to be 1798 for “the United States was bounded by the 
Mississippi” after that year. 

Indeed the sentence has no relevancy to the latter part of the 
paragraph unless to show that “Louisiana” when under “the 
Spanish Government” had been formed into a Diocese. But Bishop 
Penalver was appointed to “ New Orleans” not to “ Louisiana.” 
Bishops are appointed to cities and the See is named after the city— 
not after the Territory, State or Province. So “ New Orleans” was 
a Diocese ten years before it was in the United States. 


NoT 188o. 
The immortal John England took possession of the See of 
Charleston in 1880. [P. 79.] 
More carelessness. It ought to read 1820. 





Rt. Rev. Patrick A. Lynch, third Bishop of Charleston. [P. 79.] 
“ A” ought to be “ N.” 


sé ”” 


E” NOT A. 
Rt. Rev. Richard V. Whalen was the second Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va. [P. 80.] 
His name was Whelan. Some one for carelessness ought to 
get a “ Whalen.” 


“ec 9 “ec 9 


3” not “2. 

Bishop Henry Pinckney Northrop, fourth Bishop of Charleston, 
assumed the spiritual administration of the diocese in 1882. [P. 80.} 
He was “ transferred” from Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina 

to Charleston by brief dated January 27, 1883. 
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“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


“ Diocese of Oregon.” [P. 84.] 

There is no such “ Diocese.” It is the Province of Oregon 
that is covered by this Chapter. : 

“Bishop Blanchet” became Archbishop of Oregon City in July, 
1846. [P. 85.] 

It was not until July 29, 1850, he became Archbishop. 

“ Bishop Blanchet resigned in 1881. Archbishop Seghers re- 
signed in 1883.” [P. 86.] 


Blanchet resigned in 1880. Seghers in 1884. 


ARCHBISHOP SEGHERS. 


“On a visitation to the Alaska territory in 1886 for the con- 
version of the Indians, Bishop Seghers was shot by his treacherous 
Indian guide November 28th.” [P. 86.] 

It was in 1887 the visitation was made by ARcHBISHOP Seghers. 
He left Victoria, British Columbia, on 30th of July, 1887. He was 
shot on the morning of November 27, 1887, as he arose from his 
bed by Frank Fuller, “ the personal attendant,” and not the “ guide” 
of the Prelate. He died that day. 

The Sisters have followed the Directory issued by Wiltzius for 
the dates given, but these are erroneous. Our authority is a letter 
of the United States Judge of Alaska, Hon. John H. Keatley to 
Cardinal Gibbons, dated March 21, 1892, which he sent so the 
Cardinal might “ file in the archives of the cardinalate for future 
reference.” So THe RESEARCHES had it “ filed” in its archives. So 
now almost twenty years afterwards it comes in “ handy” to correct 
“the Official Catholic Directory.” Kenedy, the new publisher, will 
make note as well may the Sisters of Notre Dame Namur. 


THE “ ARCH.” 

During the Civil War “ Bishop Kenrick of Baltimore ordered 
prayers to be said” that “ peace might be restored.” 

Arch Bishop Kenrick, if you please. Just shows the careless- 
ness of the compilers. 

“ The difference between a Bishop and an Archbishop is in the 
Arch,” said Archbishop Ryan, “ suiting the action to the word.” 
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JACKSON'S DAY. 

On the eighth of January in the year 1814 when the British 
cannon boomed on the morning air at New Orleans. [P. 87.] 

The Battle of New Orleans was fought on January 8, 1815— 
not 1814. 

NOT GRIFFIN’S. 

In the “ Bibliography” [p. 98] is mentioned, “ Historical 
Sketches of Philadelphia,” by Martin I. J. Griffin. 

I am not the author of the book. An advertising publication 
under that title was issued in 1895 by Hardy & Mahony. There is 
mention of “ The Catholic Encyclopedia Acta et Dicta,’ by the 
Historical Society of St. Paul.’”’ These are two publications jumbled 
into one title. The Acta et Dicta alone should be credited to the 
Society. 


GENERAL MEADE, 


“ The Jrish World and also the Freeman's Journal says the late 
General George Meade was a Catholic and an Irishman.” [Two 
correspondents. | 

Then both says what is not true. Meade’s grandfather [George] 
was Irish-born. His father [Richard Worsam] was born June 23d 
in Chester County, Pa., in 1778. His son, the General, was born in 
Spain, was baptized in Catholic church there. His mother was a 
Protestant. His father died when George was thirteen. That tells 
that the General was not a Catholic. Yet the only time I ever saw 
the Victor of Gettysburg was at St. Mary’s Church, opposite his 
residence. It was a disagreeable winter day. Funeral of a Mr. 
Tiers. Not a woman present. The General and I stood in rear of 
the church during the services. During the interment we stood 
beside each other outside the railing witnessing the lowering of 
the body. 

I don’t know of a Catholic Meade. The late Admiral R. W. 
Meade lived and died a Catholic. He “mixed” in marriage. Now 
his widow and five children are not of Ours. 

When mixing is prohibited—absolutely prohibited—or Prelates 
and priests refuse to do the “ceremony” this ruination will be 
lessened if not destroyed. Less talk about divorce and more action 
against mixing and muddling would be more faith preserving. 
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FATHER ROSSETER CAME AFTER 1790. 


When Bishop Carroll returned from England there came 
Father John Rossiter, an Augustinian, into his diocese in 1790. 
{Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. X, p. 10.] 

Bishop Carroll, after his consecration in England as Bishop, 
on August 15, 1790, sailed for America in September. But Father 
Rosseter did not arrive in this country until 1795. He and Rev. 
Matthew Carr (who arrived sometime prior to February 15, 1796) 
arrived in Philadelphia, “ Commissioned by their brethren in Ireland 
to endeavor to form an establishment of their Order in these States, 
in which endeavor,” wrote Bishop Carroll, to Archbishop Troy, of 
Dublin, on February 15th, “they shall have every encouragement 
and aid in my power.” He had not yet seen Dr. Carr. That seems 
to imply that he had seen Father Rosseter, for he wrote: “I 
cannot express the satisfaction I derive from the prospect of the 
advantages to my Diocese from his [Dr. Carr] arrival and those it 
reaps from the talents and virtues of Messrs. Ennis and Rosseter 
and as far‘as I am indebted to your Grace’s recommendation of 


these worthy clergymen, so far I feel the full weight of my obliga- 
tion.” [RESEARCHES, 1894, p. 24.] 

This shows that Father Rosseter had preceded Father Carr and 
that he had been on duty in Philadelphia in 1795, or five years after 
Bishop Carroll had returned to the United States. 


DIOCESES IN ERROR. 


The date for founding of the Diocese of Charleston is given 
[p. 90] as 1821 in the “ Brier History.” 

It ought to be July 12, 1820. 

There is no Diocese of Natchitoches, La. [p. 93]. It is now 
the See of Alexandria by transfer on August 6, 1910, too late, no 
doubt, for the compilers to note. 

The Diocese of Sioux Falls, S. Dakota [p. 96], was established 
in 1889, not in 1902. 

The Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles was established in 
1850, not in 1853. [P. 97.] 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ERRORS. 


The Christian Press Association Publishing Company of New 
York has issued: RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE Day, or SOME 
MobDERNISTIC THEORIES AND TENDENCIES Exposep. By Rt. Rev. 
Alexander MacDonald, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, Vol. III. 

“The bulk of the topics discussed are Biblical. So it is 
almost comical, though serious, to have the great and much-lauded 
Catholic Encyclopedia shown to be so much astray on important 
theological and other serious religious matters and to have that 
done by a Bishop. So we laymen have presented to us the diver- 
gence of thought, if not of faith, of our leaders. If the Encyclopedia 
is right a Bishop—the custodian and expounder of faith and the 
guide to many where the points of controversy are not of dogmatic 
faith—is “ off the track.” 

In an article on The Catholic Encyclopedia and the Higher 
Criticism the Bishop asserts that “the working of what the Holy 
Father calls ‘ the so-called critical science which dominates theology 
and enslaves it’ is very plainly visible in the first volume of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” 

The Bishop also attacks an “ Alleged Process of Evolution,” 
the exposition of evolution as set forth under the word “ Angel” in 
the Encyclopedia. 

In an article on THE ATONEMENT the Bishop declares: “ While 
superficially erudite and clever the article in the second volume of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia is open to grave objection. The writer 
seems to take pleasure in setting the Fathers by the ears, and im- 
putes to some of them theories that are childish and even grotesque.” 

Criticisms are presented of the Encyclopedia’s articles on 
“Evi,” on “ The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, on “ CHRron- 
oLocy,” on “ Councits [where it “ sets down a singular doctrine on 
‘Papal and Conciliar Infallibility’”], on “ EvoLution,” on “ The 
Apostle’s Creed.” 

Criticism also appears on articles in The Catholic University 
Bulletin, The Catholic Fortnightly Review, and the Ecclesiastical 
Review. 

The volume is indeed an “ Errors Correctep” worthy of 
thoughtful study. It shows that some leaders in the Church are 
not well informed on essential truths, yet teach their peculiar doc- 
trines. This “is amazing and would be amusing as well were it 
not mischievous.” [P. 91.] 
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THE MECHLENBERG “ DECLARATION.” 


“ The first Declaration of Independence was made at Mechlen- 
berg in North Carolina. Some of its sentiments, and even, perhaps, 
its phrases, were adopted in the subsequent formal Declaration of 
Independence of all the Colonies.” [Dr. Jas. J. Walsh on NEw 
ENGLANDISM IN Epucation: How OLp THE NEw.] 

There has been much controversy about the alleged Declaration 
of Mechlenberg. .The publications of Revolutionary days make no 
mention of it. Thomas Jefferson never heard of it until 1819 when 
the claim was first publicly made. I have much, material relating 
to it. No document of the time preserves the record. The claim 
is founded upon recollection and the “ Declaration” is made up of 
remembrances of the words. My opinion is that no such manifesto 
was adopted. The “sentiments” and the “ phrases” that are found 
in the Continental Congress Declaration of July 4th, 1776, are in 
the alleged Mechlenberg Declaration simply because inserted from 
supposed memory of the resolutions alleged to -have been adopted 
at Mechlenberg. My belief is that no such meeting was held, or if 
held, no such alleged Declaration was adopted. 

Besides that there are many records of “sentiments” and 
“phrases” of others in the various Colonies in favor of Inde- 
pendence. At first Independence was abhorrent to the foremost 
Patriots, such as Washington and Wayne and others. But the 
sentiment grew after the taking up of arms and the rejection of all 
conciliatory measures by the British Ministry. So there are other 
claimants for declarations favoring Independence prior to that of 
the Congress. These are but instances of the crystalizing of public 
sentiment upon which Congress acted. It simply declared the 
general sentiment as it was in July, 1776. The actions of local 
bodies or individuals have not been impressed upon us so much as 
that of the alleged Declaration at “Mechlenberg, because others were 
on record during “the trying times,” while Mechlenberg’s claim 
only came to the surface almost fifty years after that of Congress. 
The examination into it and the controversy arising from it made it 
a celebrated case. But it really has no foundation and, even if it 
had, was not of importance beyond others occurring in 1775. It 
was the incorporation—and that from memory alone—of certain 
“sentiments and phrases” of the Continental Declaration, which has 
caused it to be a matter of some notoriety. 
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” 


A “ SHINE GIVING LIGHT. 


Rev. M. A. Shine, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, keen eyed, quick 
witted and attentive to Catholic-American historical matters, has 
been giving attention to statements in Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, in this RESEARCHES and in Book III of 
Catholics and the American Revolution. He writes: 


1. Your two lists of French Chaplains differ (Vol. I, 161; III, 
286), which list is the reliable one? 


2. On page 314 (Vol. III) you give the death of Rev. Dr. Pise 

s April, 1866, while the Cath. Directory for 1867 gives it as May 
a 1866, and J. G. Shea, Vol. IV, 496, gives it as June, 1866. What 
is the correct date? 


3. On page 295 (Vol. III) you convey the inference that Fr. 
La Motte was a “ Capuchin,” yet Rev. Dr. Middleton in A. C. H. 
Rds., XIX, 383, claims him as an Augustinian. Fr. La Motte had 
gone to the Indians in Maine in 1779. While the “ Capuchin’’ here 
mentioned was sent to the Indians near Albany (of July & Sept., 
1780). Isn’t it possible that the Capuchin was Fr. Chas. Whelan, 
or Abbé Maurice of the “ Le Jason,” whom / think were one and 
the same person? 


4. Rev. Chas. Whelan is called Rev. “ Maurice Whelan, a 
Capuchin Friar,” in a letter from Rome dated June 4, 1785 (U. S. 
C. H. Mg., VI, 145), and Abp. Kenrick of Balt. (in 1862) refers to 
him as Maurice (A. C. H. Rds., XXI, 176). Hence I conclude 
that his “ religious,” or Franciscan name was “ Maurice,” and his 
Baptismal name was Charles. 


5. On page 298 (Vol. III) it says that Bp. Carroll in 1790 
sent him, i.e., Fr. Whelan, to Ky. Is there any document to that 
effect? On March 27, 1787, he wrote a letter from Leonardstown, 
Md., to Don Diego Gardoqui (Shea, II, 271) and in the spring of 
1787 he went to Ky. with Edw’d Howard’s band of emigrants 
(Webb, Ky., 156). In the Spring of 1790 he left Ky. by way of 
New Orleans for Maryland (Webb, 157; Nerinckx, 70; Flaget, 
74). The next item I find about him is the record of the Baptism 
of a negro, June, 1791, at Bohemia Manor, Md. (Records, XXI, 


246). 
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6. Could not the name “ Cortill” in Records, XVIII, 217 (in 
1802 Bapt. Register), be that of Rev. Denis Cahill, who resided at 
Hagerstown, Md., from at least 1791 to 1806? 


7. Are not Revs. Vézina, and Saviné, one and the same person? 
The letters of the first name being transposed and S used for Z. 
Fr. Vezina in May, 1811, was to go to Ky. with Bp. Flaget (Records, 
XVIII, 14), but the Priest who did go was called Saviné. Did 
Fr. Vezina, who did penance in Balt. for some misdemeanor in 
Canada, change his name so that the Canadian French at Cahokia 
would not recall whatever scandal he may have given in Canada? 


8. Is “Abbé Morel, Premontre,”” Chaplain on “ Le Sairit Esprit” 
(1781-2) and on “ I’Auguste” (1781-83) the same person as Rev. 

Morel, de Herméville, Premonstratensian, who was in charge 
of Iberville, La., from at least Aug. 31, 1783, to Apr. 27, 1785 
(according to J. G. Shea, II, 550) ? 


Please pardon me for asking you so many questions. I feel 
that is the only way to get matters in a correct way, when there are 
any doubts about them. 


1. The names of Chaplains, though differently arranged, were 
taken from “ Les Combattans Francais de la Guerre Americaine.” 
It may be consulted to determine accuracy. 


2. The Directory for 1867 may be accepted as the most reliable 
authority for date of Father Pise’s death. 


3. Claude Blanchard may have believed Father de la Motte was 
a Capuchin, though he was an Augustinian, as Rev. Dr. Middleton 
states. He is one who always knows. 


4. Your suggestion regarding Father Whelan seems plausible 
and is probably correct. He undoubtedly, when under Bishop 
Carroll, signed himself “ Charles.” 


5. The record presented seems to show that Father Whelan 
came from Kentucky in 1790, not that he went there in that year. 


6, 7, 8. May all be as Father Shine says. 


I wish many others would be as observant and as critical as 
Father Shine. Nothing erroneous, or even doubtful, should be let 
pass unquestioned. Such become history by being accepted or 
uncontradicted. 
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MARYLAND CATHOLICS IN THE REVOLUTION. 


Hon. A. Leo Knott’s article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
IX, says: “The Catholics of Maryland, both clergy and laity, 
warmly espoused the Patriot cause. On the roster of the Maryland 
line are to be found the names representative of the Catholic families 
of Maryland.” 

I wish I had the evidence of all that. Mr. Knott has not given 
it when requested. All to whom, for years past, I have applied, 
have failed to supply the evidence. I have found but little. Who 
can produce the proof that “names representative of the Catholic 
families of Maryland warmly espoused the Patriot cause?” I have 
found, not a few, who were Loyalists to England. 

Here is a very general but, probably, correct statement, but 
who can name some of these Western Shore Patriots or tell some 
of their services: 

In 1784 Dr. J. F. Smith published in London A Tour in the 
United States. He had been a Captain in the British service during 
the Revolutionary War. In relating about Maryland and its Cath- 
olic inhabitants he said: 

‘By far the greatest number of Roman Catholics are on the 
Western Shore, and what is very surprising it was also the most 
violently rebellious and disaffected.” [Vol. II, p. 184.] 


GENERAL DU COUDRAY. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, page 183, in relating about 
General Du Coudray, a French artillery officer who aided our 
Country in the Revolutionary War, says he was drowned on Sep- 
tember 11, 1777, while crossing .the Schuylkill River; that a 
Requiem Mass was celebrated in St. Mary’s on the 18th and that 
he was buried in that churchyard. 

Among the books cited as authority is my Catholics and the 
American Revolution, Vol. I. General Du Coudray was drowned 
on 16th September. The next day Congress ordered “the corpse 
be interred at the expense of the United States and with the honors 
of war.” It is most probable that he was buried that day and not 
on 18th on which day Congress and loyal citizens got out of the 
city on the entry of the British. All, of course, was confusion. So 
there is no account of the funeral or place of burial. There cannot 
be much doubt that it was in St. Mary’s grave yard back of the 
church, though it is no where stated that such is the fact. 
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BUELL’S PAUL JONES PURE FICTION. 


WiLpwoop, N. J., Aug. 25, 1900. , 
Editor The Sun: 

Your edition of Sunday, August 22d, contains a review of 
Thursfield’s “ Essay on Paul Jones” contained in his Naval Studies, 
which your reviewer tells is “largely based on what is accounted 
the standard American biography of Paul Jones by Mr. A. C. Buell.” 

Surprising indeed is it that your reviewer, and much less Thurs- 
field, should accept Buell’s book as authority for any statement it 
contains. It is wholly a work of fiction—simply a love-story, though 
purporting to be a historical narration of Jones’ career. 

There is scarcely a statement founded on truth in the whole 
book. Any half-truth it may contain is but the basis for a lie. The 
work is one of imagination and invention—that and nothing more. 
It is wholly discredited by those who know even the surface of our 
naval history from original study. 

All your reviewer retails as taken from Thursfield’s-Buell’s 
book which relate to the founding of our Navy can in five minutes 
—~yes, five minutes—discover to be wholly false. 

Let him and Thursfield and all others who rely on this so- 
called “ standard American biography” take Buell’s statements con- 
cerning Jones’ alleged actions, and he will discover that all is false— 
wholly untrue—simply imagination and invention. Not one state- 
ment has any other foundation. 

All your reviewer narrates of Jones’ life in Virginia is without 
historical foundation. Jones was wholly unknown among the men 
of importance there—had not even a record on any tax list—all 
about why he took the name of Jones is without foundation—it is 
not known why he did so—several conjectures have been made as 
to the reason. The fact of it is not known. Buell invented. 

Take the Journals of Congress, either the original edition issued 
during the Revolution or the now being published edition by the 
Library of Congress of which fifteen volumes have been issued all 
in accord with the original manuscript in the Library’s care, and 
your reviewer and all others will discover that on June 15, 1775, 
Congress did not appoint a Naval Committee. Nor did it do so 
until months after. Nor did Congress “invite Paul Jones, Esq., to 
lay before the Committee information and advice.’”’ Wholly false, 
and an invention of Buell. 
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Nor did Jones in September lay before the Committee anything 
“concerning the proper qualifications of naval officers.” That so- 
called “ masterly document” and all the letters your reviewer refers 
to are all manufactured, all fictitious, all forgeries, none ever written 
by Jones. Not one line ever written by him. It is needless to go 
into specific denial of each alleged act of Jones. He had nothing 
whatever to do with the organization of the navy Look in the 
records and so discover. 

In 1905 I exposed fully Buell’s fictions relating to Jones “found- 
ing the Navy.” In 1906 Mrs. DeKoven in the New York Times 
fully exposed Buell’s two volumes as being wholly erroneous; 
Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia has exposed the fictitiousness 
of the portrait of Jones which Buell presents. 


suell’s work is simply a novel. There are nearly nine hundred 
of Jones’ manuscripts at the Library of Congress. Buell never saw 
one of them. I have twice examined them. 


Notwithstanding all the wonderful though fictitious acts which 
Buell relates of Jones regarding the founding of the Navy and his 
great ability shown by the alleged documents and which Thursfield 
and your reviewer accept as historical facts Jones instead of being~ 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Navy he is alleged to have 
founded, and which he ought to have been and no doubt would 
have been had he done all this great service, he was appointed 
the first of the Lieutenants—not even a Captain. Buell ascribes 
that to John Adams’ enmity. Why is his enmity not proven? 
Jones himself says, and I have read it in his own handwriting, 
it was because he—Jones—did not believe he had ability to 
serve as a Captain. Think of that for modesty when we con- 
sider his later audacity—yet with all his now alleged wonderful 
ability and insight into the future of our Navy and the method of 
regulating it he had not—and “he himself has said it’—hadn’t 
enough ability to be a Captain. Then consider the wonderful and 
heroic actions he is alleged to have performed! Then why was he 
so often removed from command? He has written and I have read 
in the manuscript in the Library of Congress these words: 


“ Will posterity believe that ten commands were taken from me 
and that the Ranger was the best command my country ever gave?” 
Why was he so treated—he that is alleged to have founded the 
Navy and to have shown how the Navy was to be managed. Yet 
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why was he so treated by those who are alleged to have known his 
wonderful executive ability and indeed to have sought it and fol- 
lowed it? 

Yet after all the great deeds Jones did “in British waters” in 
the Ranger why was the Ranger taken from him? and he kept eight 
months in France waiting and seeking another command from 
Franklin? Why did he appeal to the King Louis XVI for a com- 
mand? The King gave him the old “ Duras” and fitted out an ex- 
pedition of five vessels, only one of which was American—the 
Alliance—and that commanded by Pierre Landais, a Frenchman— 
who lies interred in St. Patrick’s graveyard in New York City. In 
the “ Duras,” named the Bonne Homme Richard in compliment to 
Franklin he won the victory over the Serapis. — 


Jones is stated to have declared on sailing out that if he met 
twice his force he would fight. He was so incensed at his ill-treat- 
ment that he had the spirit of desperation. He won a great victory 
commanding a French expedition. That made him a hero to the 
French. They went wild over him. They made him famous. 
Americans have but followed the French in lauding him. All he did 
before capturing the Serapis brought him no fame from the Ameri- 
cans, brought him simply change of commands at which he won- 
dered if posterity would believe this had been done to him. 


But for the Serapis victory he would be as little known to-day 
as many other brave naval commanders of the time. 


His “ fame” to-day rests upon Buell’s book which has deceived 
all who rely upon it without making tests of Buell’s statements— 
when all relating to the alleged founding of the Navy can be dis- 
proved in five minutes if your reviewer will get the Journals of 
Congress and test Buell‘s statements. 


I have the greatest admiration for Jones because I know from 
original sources, mainly his own papers, what he really did and how 
he was treated. I know he made England howl and roar and scream 
and bluster with rage as no other naval officer of the Revolution did. 
So I honor him for what he did, and believe his admirers who rely 
upon Buell’s book dishonor him by relating falsehoods about him. 
Buell in his lifetime would not give information as to the authorities 
for his statements. Many authorities he cites make no such state- 
ments. He cites documents and books that havé no existence. 
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His work is the greatest fraud ever perpetrated upon Americans, 
and yet it is accepted as “ the standard American biography” of this 
alleged founder of the Navy when the perpetrator of the fraud upon 
the public never saw one of Jones’ manuscripts, accessible to all 
who seek. 

That The Sun accepts this work as authority and that Thurs- 
field in England extends these fictions is deplorable—when a few 
minutes’ examination would show their utter falsity. 

Let your readers test my assertions. Take Buell’s book. Note 
his statements about founding the Navy. Open the Journal of 
Congress for the days Buell gives for certain actions. It will amaze 
you to find that all Buell states is wholly untrue, and that Jones had 
nothing whatever to do with the organization of the Navy, was not 
consulted about it, and drew no plans or wrote any letters on the 
subject. 

Do this all and see how you have been fooled. 


Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


The Sun would not publish the above letter. I sent it to the 
Irish World in which it was published September 18, 1909. 


CHAPLAINS FOR FIRE SERVICE. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir—The presence and ministration of the priests at the Bodine 
Street fire should move our city authorities to provide for the attend- 
ance of a Catholic priest and a Protestant minister at all fires where 
life may be in danger. New York city so provides. Surely our 
heroic firemen and policemen ought in an hour of distress be 
afforded spiritual comfort. Ask the sorely afflicted but noble fireman 
Glazier if this should be done. 

MartTIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 23, 1910. 
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ADDRESSES TO THE FRENCH OFFICERS—THE MER- 
CHANTS OF BALTIMORE TO ROCHAMBEAU. 


From the Pennsylvania Packet, Aug. 31, 1782. 

BALTIMORE, August 22, 1782. 

Sir—The merchants of Baltimore are too sensible of the har- 
mony which has subsisted between the troops which your excellency 
commands and ‘all orders of the inhabitants, not to feel anxious to 
make known their satisfaction before your departure. We do not 
pretend to be judges of the discipline of armies; but from the 
brilliant and signal services which your army has rendered to this 
country; from the watchful attention which your soldiery have had 
over every species of our property—from the decorum and order 
which they have uniformly preserved, both in their camps and in 
the town—and from the great politeness of the officers, on every 
occasion, we cannot but acknowledge ourselves deeply impressed 
with the most lively ideas of its perfection, and with a gratitude 
which from its nature, must be perpetual. And we are happy in 
this opportunity to declare, that had the prejudice against the 
French nation been real, which the English have so pertinaciously 
attributed to the Americans, the residence of your excellency and 
the army in this place must have convinced us how little credit ought 
to be given to the popular maxims of * a people who have ever been 
sincerely our friends. 

Permit us, Sir, to assure you, that the only regret which we 
experience is on the prospect of the removal of your army, and our 
incapacity to make a proper return for its great services and dis- 
tinguished care of the privileges of citizens. 

In behalf of the merchants, we have the honour to be, with the 
greatest respect, 

Your excellency’s most obedient servants, 
WILLIAM SMITH, 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
THoROWGOOD SMITH. 
REPLY. 
BaLtimore, August 22, 1782. 

Gentlemen—It cannot but be very agreeable to me and the 
troops under my command to perceive that the discipline observed 
by them has been the means of keeping between them and the in- 


* “Of” seems to mean concerning. 
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habitants of this city the harmony and good understanding which 
we have always been anxious to maintain with our allies. 

Your willingness to receive us in your houses, your attentive 
politeness to us, have been a sufficient return for the services which 
we have been so happy as to render you. We have our full reward 
in fulfilling, to our mutual satisfaction, the intentions of our 
Sovereign. THE Count DE ROCHAMBEAU. 

To the Merchants of the City of Baltimore. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF RHODE ISLAND TO 
ROCHAMBEAU. 

From the Pennsylvania Packet, Jan. 4, 1783. 

The governor, council and representatives of the state of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, in general assembly convened. 
being excited by the sincerest attachment and respect, present their 
most affectionate and cordial acknowledgments to your excellency 
and the officers and troops composing the army under your com- 
mand, for the great and eminent services rendered since your first 
arrival in this state. 

Nothing can equal our admiration at the manner in which you 
have participated with the army of the United States in the fatigues, 
the toils and glory that have attended the allied arms, but [that for] 
the magnanimity of the father of his people, and the protector of 
the rights of mankind. 

Our inquietude at the prospect of your removal would be inex- 
pressible, but from the fullest conviction of the wisdom that directs 
the councils of his Most Christian Majesty. 

May Heaven reward your exertions in the cause of humanity, 
and the particular regard you have paid to the rights of the citizens. 
And may your laurels be crowned by the smiles of the best of kings, 
and the grateful feelings of the most grateful people. 

Done in general assembly, at East-Greenwich, this 27th day of 
November, A.D. 1782, and in the seventh year of Independence. 

I have the honor to be, in behalf of the council and representa- 
tives, with great esteem and respect, your excellency’s most obedient 
and very humble servant, W. GREENE, Governor. 

By order. 
Samuel Ward, D. Sec. 
To his Excellency Count de Rochambeau, Commander of the army 
of his Most Christian Majesty in the United States. 
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REPLY. 
PROVIDENCE, Nov. 28, 1782. 

Gentlemen—It is with an inexpressible pleasure that I and the 
troops under my command have received the marks of esteem and 
of acknowledgment, which you are so good as to give to the services 
which we have been happy enough to render to the United States, 
jointly with the American army, under the orders of General Wash- 
ington. 

This State is the first we have been acquainted with. The 
friendly behaviour of its inhabitants now, and at our arrival here, 
will give them always the right to our gratitude. 

The confidence you have in the wisdom of the views of our 
sovereign, as to the disposition and march of his troops, must like- 
wise assure you that on no occasion whatever he will separate his 
interest from those of his faithful allies. 

Le Cre De RocHAMBEAU. 
To the Governor, Council and Representatives of the State of Rhode 
Island and Provindence Plantations. 


The above are true copies 
Witness Henry Ward, Sec. 


THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON TO THE BARON DE 
VIOMENIL. 


From the Pennsylvania Packet, Jan. 8, 1783. 


Sir—The freeholders and other inhabitants of the town of 
3oston, legally assembled in Faneuil-Hall, congratulate your Ex- 
cellency on your safe arrival in the capital of this commonwealth. 
It is with particular pleasure that we embrace this opportunity, of 
testifying the singular respect with which we regard your Excellency, 
and the gallant army under your command, sent by His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, the illustrious ally of the United States, to their succor, 
and crowned in this service with the most brilliant success and 
permanent honours. 

We can assure your Excellency, that no part of the United 
States can be impressed more deeply with every sentiment becoming 
the most faithful allies towards the King, your Sovereign, and the 
nation which he governs with so much glory; or can entertain a 
higher sense of the great merits of his land and naval forces in 
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America, than the inhabitants of Boston. Our whole country attests 
the perfect discipline, the uncommon good order and civility which 
these forces have constantly preserved; a circumstance, among 
many others, which, while it leaves the most agreeable impressions 
on the minds of the inhabitants in every quarter, and must be ex- 
tremely favorable to the publick friendship, cannot but at the same 
time heighten our regret at their departure. Wherever these forces 
may still be employed, may Heaven defend their persons, prosper 
their valour, and add new glories to their names and to that of 
their nation. 

Your Excellency we are sure will be pleased, that upon this: 
occasion we do not forget to mention, with the utmost respect, the 
name of Count ROCHAMBEALU, your predecessor in this important 
command; whose distinguished services in America can never be 
forgotten, and to whom also we ardently wish every elicity. 

May the happy alliance with France never be dissolved or im- 
paired! In the support of which such expenses have been incurred 
—such toils endured—such valuable lives exposed—such great 
actions displayed, and such generous blood offered! And may the 
reciprocal fruits of it to both nations be perpetually augmented. 


To His Excellency, the Baron Vioménil, General and Commander 
of the forces of His most Christian Majesty in the United 
States of America. 


REPLY. 


Gentlemen—It belonged to the Count de Rochambeau much 
more than to myself to receive those distinguished and flattering 
testimonies which you have been pleased to give to the conduct of 
the troops, placed by the choice and confidence of the King in his 
hands, in order to serve the cause of your liberty. It is by pursuing 
the intentions of his Majesty, and the orders, the particular instruc- 
tions, and the example of the General which he gave us, that we 
have been able to inspire you with those sentiments of esteem and 
attachment, of which you now assure us in expressions that do us 
the greatest honor. 

All the principal officers of this army are, as well as myself, 
gentlemen, extremely touched with your suffrage in their favor: 
it in a manner insures to them the approbation of the King, and is 
a very flattering recompence for the care they have taken to main- 
tain discipline in the regiments which they command. The other 
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officers by whom they have been perfectly seconded, will also be 
penetrated with the same sentiments ; and the whole army sees with 
satisfaction, how thoroughly you are persuaded, that it is to the 
perfect union that has reigned between the American troops, the 
marine of the King, and the French corps under the orders of the 
Count de Rochambeau, that France and the United States are in- 
debted for that success you so kindly applaud. 

Permit me also, gentlemen, to seize the present moment for 
declaring to you our admiration of the virtues, the talents, and the 
accomplishments which so particularly distinguish His Excellency 
General WASHINGTON. We all desire that the homage of our 
respects and of our warm wishes for his preservation and happiness, 
may be agreeable to him as a testimony of the satisfaction we have 
had in serving under his orders. 

I may venture to assure you beforehand, gentlemen, that the 
King will very sensibly feel the good wishes which the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston have so ardently made for the glory of his 
reign, and the prosperity of the nation which he governs. The 
disinterestedness and the wisdom of the views of his Majesty in all 
that he has done for the support of the independence of America, 
do not admit a doubt that the next destination of this army will 
still contribute with efficacy to the complete establishment of that 
object: To whatever part of the earth his orders may send it, all, 
who compose this corps, will ever remember, with much sensibility, 
the pleasing wishes you have expressed for us on our departure. 

The assurances of your affection, and the expression of your 
desires for the maintenance of an alliance, which his majesty regards 
as one of those happy events that have marked his reign, leave not 
the least room to doubt of the duration of this union, or of the 
great advantages that will result from it to the two nations in all 
times to come. 

For myself nothing, gentlemen, could flatter me more than the 
particular marks you have been pleased to give me of your esteem. 
I beg you to accept, together with all the thanks I owe to you, my 
most sincere respects and assurances, that I shall ever form the 
warmest wishes for the prosperity of the United States in general, 
and for the happiness of the citizens of Boston in particular. 
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THE NUNS AT NANTES, FRANCE, MAKE A MASONIC 
APRON AND OTHER MASONIC ORNAMENTS FOR 
PRESENTATION TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Elkanah Watson, in his Memoirs, relates that when in business 
at Nantes, France, in 1781, wishing to pay some mark of respect to 
our beloved Washington, I employed, in conjunction with my friend, 
M. Cossoul, nuns in one of the convents at Nantes to prepare some 
elegant Masonic ornaments, and gave them a plan for combining 
the American and French flags on the apron designed for his use. 
They were executed in a superior and expensive style. We trans- 
mitted them to America accompanied by an address, and received 
from him a beautiful and appropriate acknowledgment. The follow- 
ing are copies of our letter and the reply: 


“ To his Excellency, General Washington, America. 


“Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND RESPECTED BROTHER: 


“In the moment when all Europe admire and feel the effects 
of your glorious efforts in support of American liberty, we hasten 
to offer for your acceptance a small pledge of our homage: Zealous 
lovers of liberty and its institutions, we have experienced the most 
refined joy in seeing our chief and brother stand forth in its defence, 
and in defence of a new-born nation of Republicans. Your glorious 
career will not be confined to the protection of American liberty, but 
its ultimate effect will extend to the whole human family, since 
Providence has evidently selected you as an instrument in his hands 
to fulfill His eternal decrees. 

“It is to you, therefore, the glorious orb of America, we pre- 
sume to offer Masonic ornaments, as an emblem of your virtues. 
May the Grand Architect of the universe be the Guardian of your 
precious days for the glory of the Western Hemisphere and the 
entire universe. Such are the vows of those who have the favor to 
be by all the known numbers, 

“ Your affectionate brothers, 
“Watson & CossouL. 
“East of Nantes, 23d Ist month, 1782.” 


“ STATE OF NEw York, Aug. 10, 1782. 


“ Gentlemen—The Masonic ornaments which accompanied your 
brotherly address of the 23 of January last, though elegant in them- 
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selves were rendered more valuable by the flattering sentiments and 
affectionate manner in which they were presented. 

“Tf my endeavors to avert the evil with which the country was 
threatened, by a deliberate plan of tyranny, should be crowned with 
the success that is wished, the praise is due the GRAND ARCHITECT 
of the universe Who did not see fit to suffer His superstructure of 
justice to be subjected to the ambition of the Princes of this world, 
or to the rod of oppression in the hands of any power upon earth. 

“ For your affectionate vows permit me to be grateful and offer 
mine for true brothers in all parts of the world and to assure you 
of the sincerity with which I am 


“ Yours, 


“GEO. WASHINGTON. 
“Messrs. Watson & Cassoul, East of Nantes.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


On August 17, 1780, Carlos III King of Spain called upon his 
American subjects for a donation towards paying the expenses of 
the war with England, fixing the contribution of each Spaniard at 
two dollars and each Indian vassal at one dollar. This amount was 
not levied as a tax but asked as a free gift. 

Commandant General Marquis de Croix, of the Northern 
Province of Mexico, resided at Arizpe in Sonora just outside of 
what is now the southwestern boundary of Arizona. He forwarded 
the request of the King to California, August 12, 1781. The 
amount collected through the Missions has been recorded as follows : 

San Francisco, $373; Monterey, $833; San Carlos, $106; San 
Antonio, $122; San Luis, $107; Santa Barbara, $249; Los Angeles, 
$15; San Gabriel, $134; San Juan and San Diego, $229; San 
Diego Presidio, $515. Total, $2,683. [California in the Revolution, 
by Margaret B. Harvey; Am. Mo. Mag., Oct., 1902, Vol. XXI, 
p. 282.] 
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FATHER BARAGE, OF NANTES, FRANCE, RESENTS THE 
LACK OF REVERENCE TO THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT BY ELKANAH WATSON, AN AMERICAN, 1781. 
In Men and Times of the Revolution; or Memoirs of Elkanah 

Watson Including Journals of Travels in Europe and America from 

1777 to 1842 with his Correspondence with Public Men and Remin- 

iscences and Incidents of the Revolution: New York, 1856, p. 110, 

he relates while in Nantes, France, the following: 

One of the most critical and remarkable events of my life 
occurred in the month of March, 1781. The Marshall de Casteries, 
the Minister of Marine, was passing through Nantes on his way to 
3rest for the purpose of dispatching the Count De Grasse with 
the fleet, which subsequently acted with so much efficiency against 
Cornwallis. Half the population of the city, prompted by their 
curiosity, poured in a torrent beyond the gates to meet the Marshal 
and his retinue. I threw myself into this living current. As soon 
as the “avant courier” appeared in the distance the immense crowd 
paraded on either side of the road. At the moment the Minister 
and his retinue approached, a little bell tinkled on the opposite side, 
in directing the passage of the “ Bon Dieu” enclosed in a silver vase 
and by a Catholic priest on his way to administer the Sacrament to 
a dying believer. The bell was held by a small boy who preceded 
the sacred procession; four men supported a canopy over the priest’s 
head and forty or fifty striped peasants, in wooden shoes followed. 
Custom obliged all to kneel as this venerated “ Bon Dieu” passed 
by; but on this occasion most of the spectators, owing to the deep 
mud, leaned on their canes, with hats in their hands in a respectful 
posture. The couriers checked their horses—-the carriages stopped 
and all were thrown into confusion by the unfortunate presence of 
the “ Bon Dieu.” At this moment the priest, as if impelled by the 
spirit of malice, halted the procession and stopped the Host directly 
in front of the place where I stood and, to my utter amazement. 
pointing directly at me with his fingers, exclaimed “aux genoux” 
(upon your knees). I pointed in vain to the mud, and the position 
of those about me similar to my own. He again repeated in a voice 
of thunder “aux genoux.” My Yankee blood flamed at this 
wanton attack, I forgot myself and with a loud voice replied in 
French, “ No, Sir, I will not.” The populace thunderstruck to see 
their “ Bon Dieu” thus insulted, fired with fanaticism, broke their 
tanks and were pressing on me with violent imprecations. A Ger- 
man gentleman, an acquaintance and then at my side, exclaimed to 
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me “ for Gods’ sake, drop in an instant.” Alarmed at my critical 
situation, I reluctantly settled my knees into a mud puddle. Every 
one within my hearing who were respectable, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, condemned the rash and inexcusable conduct of the priest 

My keenest sensibilities were outraged and I vowed vengeance 
upon the audacious priest. The next afternoon I set off armed with 
a good hickory to trace out his residence, and to effect my deter- 
mination I proceeded to the spot where the offence had been com- 
mitted, entered the hut of a peasant and inquired the name of the 
priest who the day before had passed with the “ Bon Dieu.” He 
replied, “ Ma foi oui, ce Monsieur Barage.” (Yes, faith, it is M. 
Barage.) He pointed to the steeple of the church where he officiated 
near the suburbs of the city. I soon found his house and pulled 
the door rope. A good-looking, middle aged woman—the house- 
keeper—soon appeared. Contrary to her interdiction, I sprung into 
the court-yard and proceeded directly to the house and made my 
way to his library. The priest soon appeared, demanded my busi- 
ness exclaiming, “ I was a murderer or robber,” and ordered me to 
quit his house. I sprung to the door, locked it and placing the key 
in my pocket approached him in a hostile attitude. I compelled him 
to admit that he recognized my features. I then poured forth my 
detestation of him and of the tyranny of the French clergy. I told 
him I was a native of North America, the ally of France; that I 
was under the protection of Dr. Franklin and would not leave him 
until I had received adequate remuneration for the unprovoked 
insult I. had received. In a word, I insisted upon his apologizing 
to me in the same posture in which I had been placed. 

In taking my leave I assured him I should proceed with the 
American Consul, and enter formal complaint against him to the 
Bishop. This threat alarmed him and he fervently urged my for- 
bearance. I went, however, immediately to our Consul, Colonel 
Williams, and communicated to him these incidents. He apprised 
me of the extreme danger I should be subjected to from the hostility 
of the priests and admonished me, as the safest course, to prosecute 
the affair no further. By his advice and that of Tym Paine I 
changed my lodgings and for two or three weeks bvoided the 
streets. No further unpleasant consequences resulteg from this 
extraordinary occurrence. Although I escaped with impunity on 
this occasion, it is far from my wish to inculcate a spirit of opposi- 
tion to established forms of religion in any country. It is at best 
a dangerous business and one treads among thorns and pitfalls. 
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TIMOTHY MURPHY. 


Captain John Lowdon’s Company of Col. William Thompson’s 
Battalion of Riflemen of Pennsylvania were sworn in at Northum- 
berland, June 29, 1775. They marched to Prospect Hill, Boston, 
and there aided in besieging Boston: in possession of the British. 
The privates were from the West Branch Valley near and north of 
Sunbury. Among them was Timothy Murphy who became noted 
in the annals of border warfare. Murphy was with Captain Parr 
under Col. Morgan at Stillwater and Saratoga and was the soldier 
who shot General Fraser in the action of October 7, 1777. [Simm’s 
Schoharie, p. 259; Lossing’s Field Book of Rev., 1, 62.] 

Murphy was on General Sullivan’s expedition against the Iro- 
quois Indians of Western New York in 1779. On September 12th 
Sullivan sent Lieut. Boyd with 27 men to secure information relative 
to Genesee Castle of the Indians. They, were ambushed and fifteen 
killed. Of the few who escaped was the noted Timothy Murphy an 
account of whose hair-breadth escapes and deeds of reckless daring 
would fill a volume, says the historian of the expedition, Rev. David 
Craft in Centennial volume, p. 141. 

Doty’s History of Livingston County, New York, says: Timothy 
Murphy, a private soldier of marvelous coolness and boldness, 
famous alike as a border fighter and a scout was a member of Boyd’s 
party (172). Though a “volume” might recite Murphy’s adven- 
tures the annexed relation given by Benjamin F. Stevens in the 
Herald of Boston, August 25, 1895, may suffice to estimate the 
character and deeds of this “ Irish Catholic hero of the Revolution- 
ary War who is too little known to the present generation,” said 
The Republic of Boston, August 31, 1895, in an article headed: 

“ Brave Timothy Murphy—A Neglected Irish Catholic Hero 
of the Revolution—The Dead Shot of Morgan’s Rifle Corps—A 
Famous Indian Fighter—Seven Years of Dangerous Duty and 
Never Wounded—Burgoyne’s Defeat at Saratoga May Have Been 
Due to His Markmanship.” 

It is to historian Willian L. Stone to whom the world is in- 
debted for directing attention to this neglected hero. See his His- 
tory of the Battles of Saratoga and Stillwater. 

After describing the momentous defeat of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga and showing the prominent part which Colonel, afterwards 
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General, Morgan and his crack shot played in winning the victory. 
Mr. Stevens continues as follows: 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, Morgan took his sharp- 
shooters back to Washington and they participated in several en- 
gagements, notably the battle of Monmouth. But the Indians on 
the frontier of New York, most of whom had deserted from Bur- 
goyne, came back from their homes in Canada and made war upon 
the innocent settlers. A detachment of Morgan’s riflemen, among 
whom was Murphy, was sent to again rid the country of them. 
After his time of service had expired, he entered the New York 
militia and served as a Sharpshooter and Indian fighter to the close 
of the revolution. His skill in Indian warfare was such that, 
although not the commander, he usually directed all the movements 
of the scouts; no commanding officer could afford to neglect his 
advice. 

Few of the present generation know that such a man as Timothy 
Murphy existed, or that he was, par excellence, the “ crack shot” of 
a corps of men, each of whom had achieved notoriety with the rifle, 
Morgan’s men having been picked for the service they had enlisted 
for. It was not alone for his unerring sight that Murphy was noted 
in the camp of General Gates before Saratoga. His coolness and 
daring also made him a man to be feared. It is related that just 
before the first battle of Saratoga on Sept. 19, 1777. known as the 
fight at Bemus Heights, Murphy went out of the American camp. 
and having ascertained the British countersign, he went into the 
enemy's camp, and seeing in one of their tents an officer writing 
alone, he whispered to him (pointing to his hunting knife), that if 
he spoke a word he would make daylight shine through him. The 
officer not having a sword or pistols near him, reluctantly marched 
before him to the American camp. 


HE WAS AS FLEET OF FOOT. 

as the fastest of his Indian adversaries; his double rifle, his quick 
sight, fleetness and unerring aim made him an object of dread and 
of vengeance to the red men; they formed many plans to destroy 
him, but he always eluded them and sometimes made them suffer 
for their temerity. 

He fought the Indians with their own weapons. When cir- 
cumstances permitted, he tomahawked and scalped his fallen enemy, 
in this respect simply following the example set him by the Indians. 
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the hirelings of Burgoyne, of whose cruelties the history of the 
“thirteenth decisive battle of the world from Marathan to Water- 
loo” is full. Witness one instance only—the dreadful murder by 
tomahawk and scalping of the beautiful Jane McCrea. Murphy 
boasted after the war that he had slain forty Indians with his own 
hand, more than half of whom he had scalped. He also took delight 
in perilous adventures, and seemed to love danger for its own sake. 

The Indians were unable to conjecture how he could discharge 
his rifle twice without having time to reload, for a double rifle was 
almost unknown in those days, and his singular good fortune in 
escaping unhurt led them to suppose that he was attended by some 
invisible being who warded off their bullets and sped his with un- 
erring certainty to the mark. When they had learned the mystery 
of his double-barreled rifle they were careful not to expose them- 
selves too much until he had fired twice, knowing that he must have 
time to reload his piece before he could do them further injury. 

One day, having separated from his party, he was pursued by a 
number of Indians, all of whom he outran excepting one; Murphy 
turned round, fired upon the Indian and killed him. Supposing that 
the others had given up the pursuit he stopped to strip the dead, 
when the rest of his pursuers came in sight. He snatched the rifle 
of the dead Indian, and with it killed one of his pursuers, the rest, 
now sure of their prey, with a yell of joy heedlessly rushed on, 
hoping to make him their prisoner. He was ready to drop down 
with fatigue and was likely to be overtaken, when turning round, 
he discharged the remaining barrel of his.own rifle, and killed the 
foremost of his pursuers. The rest, astonished at his firing three 
times in succession, fled, crying out that he had a great medicine 
of a gun that would shoot all day without loading.” Indeed, so 
dangerous was Murphy regarded that it was not long before the 
British set 

AN EXTRA PRICE ON HIS SCALP, 
a price that was never paid, although many Indians lost their scalps 
in trying to win the reward. 

One of the attempts to capture him which is still handed down 
in Schoharie tradition, as having occurred toward the close of the 
revolution, was as follows: He had a cow, on the neck of which he 
had placed a bell that he. might more easily find the beast in the 
woods. A shrewd Indian took the bell off the cow’s neck, and 
having placed it on his own, went jingling it about in the woods, 
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hoping by this means to entice the dreaded rifleman within killing 
or capturing distance. The scout knew too well the different music 
produced by a cow and an Indian, and so, driving the animal home 
from another part of the woods, he left the “ ding-dong” warrior to 
the enjoyment of his own wit. 

On another occasion he and twenty-five others were surrounded 
by 500 Tories and Indians, under Butler and Brant. Two attempts 
to cut their way out had failed, with the loss of seventeen of their 
number. The third attempt was more successful; for Murphy, 
having tumbled a huge warrior into the dust, effected an opening 
in the circle, through which he and his comrades fled. After a 
little, Murphy observed that he had distanced all his pursuers except 
two—one a tall and the other a short Indian. Several times as they 
neared him he would raise his rifle (which was unloaded), where- 
upon they would fall back. Finding as he ran that, owing to the 
swelling of his feet, his moccasins began to pain him, he opened a 
clasp knife, and while running slit the tops of the moccasins, and so 
got relief. Then his feet caught in some long grass and he fell full 
length. It was to this at first seemingly untoward accident that he 
owed his temporary safety and final escape; for the long grass 
affording a favorable place for hiding, he lay still until his pursuers 
had passed on. 

Loading his rifle he went on his way rejoicing; for had he been 
captured he knew no mercy would be shown him, since, in addition 
to his well-known character as a dead shot, he had an Indian’s scalp 
in his pocket and the same hairless redskin’s moccasins upon his feet. 
.He had not gone far, however, before he saw an Indian coming 
toward him. The discovery was mutual, and they simultaneously ° 
took to trees. Murphy adopted the old worn-out ruse; he drew his 
ramrod and placing his hat upon it gently moved it on one side of 
the tree. The Indian at once put a ball through it, and it dropped; 
whereupon running up to obtain the scalp, he received Murphy’s 
bullet in the breast; and as he fell he exclaimed “ O-nah,” meaning 
that he was astonished. at his reception. Instead of one the scout 
had two scalps in his pocket. 

At the close of the revolution Murphy married and settled in 
Schoharie as a farmer, but his old habits still clung to him. Many 
Indians returned to Schoharie and settled among a people whose 
houses and barns they had burned and whose friends and relatives 
had fallen beneath their tomahawks. Among them was one Indian 
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named Seth Henry, who had killed more Schoharie people than any 
other redskin. His nature even for an Indian was an unusually cruel 
one; he would sometimes leave a war club upon the dead body of 
his victim, with a row of notches cut upon it, each notch indicating 
a scalp taken. 


THIS BRUTAL SAVAGE 


had the audacity to come back into this quiet settlement of farmers. 
One day he started to go from one house to another. Murphy was 
also observed to go in the same direction shortly afterward; and it 
is a curious coincidence that as far as can be ascertained Seth Henry 
never reached his destination nor was he ever after seen by mortal 


eves. 

The instances of his goodness of heart are numerous. On one 
occasion he saved two men from drowning at the risk of his life by 
wading into the river among floating pieces of ice, during a freshet 
in which, in addition to human lives, many cattle and sheep were 
lost. He was a good citizen as well as head of a family, and brought 
up his children with credit. Yet he could neither read nor write, 


and when offered rank by Morgan he always declined it, well know- 
ing that his want of education unfitted him to command men. He 
simply did his duty as he understood it. 

To his last day he maintained the reputation he had won as a 
sharpshooter in Morgan’s corps. It was a custom in those days for 
riflemen to shoot for a prize—generally a gallon of rum, for old 
Medford was the standing tipple. On one occasion a large oak tree 
had been blazed near the ground, and in the circle a small piece of 
white paper was fastened by a brass nail. The distance to be fired 
was over 100 yards. Several close shots had been made, and it 
became Murphy’s turn to fire. He lay down on the ground at full 
length, resting his rifle.on his hat, as the others had done, and after 
glancing over the barrel, he was heard to say: “ Sure, and I believe 
I can see that nail.” Again he sighted his piece, fired and the paper 
fell. An examination showed a centre shot; the ball had driven the 
nail exactly in. 

As late as 1799, sixteen years after peace had been declared, 
four riflemen of revolutionary days met at a friend’s house in Blen- 
heim, N. Y., to talk over old times. Before separating it was pro- 
posed to shoot at a mark. A target was made by pinning a small 
piece of white paper to a board some two feet long. One hundred 
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yards were paced off from their standing point to which the target 
was taken by one of the four, who held it between his knees to 
receive the bullet of a comrade, who in turn was to hold it for 
another, it being thus alternately held until all had fired. Each of 
the first three shots cut the edge of the paper—William Leek on the 
right, David Elerson_on the left, and the other, whose name is 
unrecorded, on the bottom. 


MURPHY MADE THE LAST SHOT 
and the paper fell. His shot drove the pin through the board. 
Elerson and Murphy were comrades in the same company of Mor- 
gan’s in many a hazardous adventure. 


In person Murphy was stout and well made, handsome in face, 
with jet-black hair and an eye that would kindle and flash like the 
lightning when excited; quick as a cat in all his movements, and 
possessing an iron frame that nothing apparently could affect. 
What, moreover, is very remarkable, that in the most dangerous 
duty that war could possibly entail upon him, in which he passed 


seven years of army life, his body was never wounded or even 
scarred. 

Evidence of the religious “ orthodoxy” of Murphy, it has been 
said, is lacking in the above account. Descendants, resident of New 
York, assert his profession of the faith, though, of course, not them- 
selves Catholics. The rule, that unless an open disavowal of Faith 
or an open connection with one of the religious sects must be shown 
before one can be cast off as not of us has been followed in Murphy’s 
case. He died in 1818. 


TO KOSCIUSZKO. 
Good Kosciuszko, thy great name alone 
Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling; 
It comes upon us like a glorious pealing 
Of the wide spheres—an everlasting tone. 
And now it tells me, that in worlds unknown, 
The name of heroes, burst from clouds concealing, 
And changed to harmonies, forever stealing 
Through cloudless blue, and round each silver throne. 
It tells me, too, that on a happy day, 
When some good spirit walks upon the earth, 
Thy name with Alfred’s, and the great of yore, 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 
To a loud hymn, that sounds far, far away, 
To where the great God lives forevermore. 

—John Keats. 
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PROPOSED CAPTURE OF NOVA SCOTIA BY THE AMER- 
ICANS—TREATY WITH THE CATHOLIC INDIANS— 
ATTITUDE AND SUFFERINGS OF THE ACADIANS. 


In November, 1775, Congress resolved that “two persons be 
sent at the expense of these Colonies, to Nova Scotia to inquire 
into the state of that colony, the disposition of the inhabitants 
towards the American cause, the condition of the fortifications and 
dock-yards, the quantity of artillery and war-like stores, and the 
number of soldiers, sailors, and ships of war there and transmit the 
earliest intelligence to General Washington.” 

So on November 24th, Washington appointed Aaron Willard 
to be one of the persons to undertake this business; and as the 
season is late and this work of great importance I entreat and 
request that you will use the utmost despatch, attention and fidelity 
in the execution of it. The necessity of acting with a proper degree 
of caution and secrecy is too apparent to need recommendation. 

The associate of Mr. Willard, on this mission, was Moses 
Child. These commissioners proceeded by land to the borders of 
Nova Scotia where they were met by two proclamations of the 
Governor of that province; the one “ warning all persons, that they 
do not in any manner, secretly or indirectly, aid or assist with any 
supplies whatever any rebel or rebels nor hold intelligence or corre- 
spondence with them, nor conceal, harbour, or protect any such 
offender, as they would avoid being deemed rebels and traitors, and 
proceeded against accordingly,” and the other “ forbidding any 
strangers to be in Halifax more than two hours, without making 
their business known to justice of the peace, upon the pain and peril 
of being treated as spies.” 

The commissioners thought it prudent to return to Cambridge, 
where they reported little else, than that “ from their own knowledge, 
and the best information from there, about eight parts in ten of the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia would engage in the common cause of 
America, could they be protected.” 

The grounds upon which they stated that belief is not stated. 
[Sparks’ Writings of Washington, Vol. III, pp. 170, 272, 334.] 

An account of Willard and Child’s endeavors may be read in 
The American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. III, p. 1665. “ Nova 
Scotia is manifestly well affected to the cause of America.” [J/bid, 
p. 1666. | 
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The following is the report of Col. John Allan, Commissioner 
to the Indians of the Eastern Department, to. President John Han- 
cock of the Continental Congress: 


Boston, April 2nd 1777. 

Sir—It may surprise the Honble Congress to hear of my being 
in Boston at this time, the Reason which Occations the Necessity 
of this has given me much Concern, moreso as I Cannot proceed in 
the manner I proposed when at Baltimore. 

The Unfortunate Attempt of Captain Eddy has made a great 
alteration in Nova Scotia and its Dependencies, so much that I 
find I must go better prepared, to Enable me to. Discharge my Duty 
to the States. The Unsteadiness of the Indians, the Vigilent En- 
deavours of the British Subjects in that quarter since Last fall; 
The High premium which is Offered to Apprehend me, makes it 
somewhat more precarious. 

Soon after my Return from the Southward, Ambroise Bear 
Second Chief and principle Councillor of the St Johns Tribe Arrived 
here, in Order to settle some matters Respecting the Treaty entered 
into with the Massachusetts State, Some particular (Trifling) 
Demands which they made, Appeared to be to them of some Import- 
ance, and which was highly Requisite should be settled while I was 
present, which would be Necessary to know, in Order to Govern 
myself in my futer Conduct among them. The Multiplicity of busi- 
ness which surrounded the Gen! Court at this session prevented its 
being settled so soon as I Coud wish, but every Obstruction is Now 
Removed, with the Greatest appearance of Satisfaction on the Side 
of the Indians, I have keep’d them under my Own Eye, Shewed the 
Different Military performances about the Country, have En- 
deavoured to Convince them of the Esteemd Friendship possessed 
by the States towards them, and the great Importance of being 
Connected with Such Friends, I have sent them to Newbury (from 
whence I shall sail) taking Andovar in their way to see the Powder 
Works. 

By these Indians and some other Intelligences I have not 
received very favourable Accounts of the Mickmacks, they in many 
Respects seem to familiar with the Subjects of Britain, I have Every 
Reason to fear that if nothing is done in that part, they will be very 
Troublesome, Eddys Disaster has Occationed much uneasiness 
among them, & indeed Ambroise seems to Suspect some of His 
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Own Tribe. As Intelligence has been Received that Scouting Partys 
of Canadians and Indians may Often be Expected down the River 
St Johns & other parts of the Eastward of New England. 

From the Situation of affairs in that Country, The Great Ex- 
pences which has Accrued By hiring Vessels in Such business, and 
to Expidate and Carry on the business As may be most Beneficial, 
I have purchased for the Service a Small Schooner of Thirty Tons, 
which will Run in Small Cricks and Rivers. I have allso procured 
4 Small Carriage Guns & 8 Swivils. As it is Necessary She Shoud 
have Something for defence, Both for Indian Affairs and Conveying 
Intelligence, And it being Probable She may be Sometimes Idle, I 
Shall have a Commission of Latter of Marque, whereby she may 
Run Out in the Bay, and take Something to Lessen Expense and 
Distress the Enemy. 

It has Occation’d me mtich Trouble, Least it shoud have given 
Offence to the Honble Congress of my Not proceeding before Now 
on my Agency, Nor Not Writing from here before, and My being 
obliged to make Considerable more preparation than at first Ex- 
pected. The Convulsed State of that unhappy province, It was 
highly Necessary I should have Some Idea what was Intended that 
I might Govern myself Acordingly; The Arrival of Ambroise in 
whose absence nothing was likely to happen among the Indians, 
And the Communication being Obstructed by Ice, Having Con- 
sulted Some Gentlemen it was thought best Act to Go for a short 
time—did not Incline to Write till I know’d the Result of what was 
Intended in Our parts, But on dispatching the Bearer I intend pro- 
ceeding with all Expedition for the River St Johns, when I shall 
Run up to the Indian Settlements & where I Expect to Reside if 
permitted—I Shall Call the Tribe together for Conferrence, after 
which take some of the Chiefs and proceed to Morimichee, where 
I expect to meet the Mickmacks, have the Different matters talk’d 
over with the Tribes Jointly & Endeavour to Settle a Treaty and 
Regulate the manner of Trade. There will be a Necessity upon 
these Excursions to have some men Employ which with some other 
Necessary Expences, will occation some More Advance to Enable 
me to pursue the Business more Effectually, I am more Anxious in 
this because, it will be proper I should have every matter Requisite 
at once As there is No Likely of any Resourse in that Quarter Since 
the Opperation of Mr Eddy. I shall Endeavor to pursue at the 
Same time every measure of Economy, And Trust and Rely will 
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Accomplish every Necessary business to the Approbation of the 
Honble Congress, which to do in every Department of Life, I shall 
Endeavour with my Utmost Abilitys to Merit. 

I must beg Liberty at this time to make mention Respecting the 
Countys of Sunbury and Cumberland in Nova Scotia, the former in 
perticular. 

The Honble Congress have no doubt received the perticulars of 
the Unhappy Attempt made by Captain Eddy in that County, but 
Improbable that they have Receivd Such a Sussinct Account, as to 
be Sensible of the present Condition of the Inhabitants. My being 
acquainted with the Situation of the place, The Indigent Circum- 
stances many Oppulant Familys are Reduced to, brings to View a 
Scene that Can hardly be Conveyd to Strangers, about Seventy 
Familys of American Friends Left among a Brutal Band of British 
Soldiers, having Not men Sufficient among the whole to procure 
feul for the severe Season, the whole of the French Accadians 
About 130 familys fled to the woods, Yet notwithstanding all this 
they willingly and Chearfully Resign those Temporal Comforts 
waiting & depending upon Assistance as was Promised them, Glory- 
ing that they had suffered in such a Cause & Standing Ready to 
Risque their Lives and Spend the Remainder of their Interest in 
Subduing the Power of Britain, Defend the Cause of Liberty and 
Set up the Standard of America in that Country. 

Many of the Unhappy Sufferers have taken Shelter in these 
parts, after Undergoing the severest hardships during their Journey 
which was performed the Greatest part thro’ the Wilderness still 
Expecting Relief—But after waiting a Long time their hopes Are 
blasted—it Appears they Can Receive No Immediate Succour— 
And for fear of a more deplorable Scene Coming on their Familys 
in their Absence, Must Return Incog, to Endeavour to Succour 
them with their Own help. Should any by Trouble and Despond- 
ency Incline to Join their Familys, it is but to True that they will 
be Compelled to submit to Every Cruel and Sacreligious Mandate 
and Command of a Revengefull and Bloody Enemy & Treated as 
Objects of Contempt, Scorn & Derision by Every Insignificent Tool 
of Despotism. And to Remove their Familys they Cannot without 
Assistance, Such is the Present Situation of these Unhappy People. 
And to Aggrevate their distress, to think of the Great Advantages 
which the Enemy’s of America Reaps from their quiet possession 
of Nova Scotia. 
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I fully Expected and Rely’d that something, would have been 
done in that part, But I find I am disappointed. Why some measure 
is Not pursued to Reduce that province I Cannot pertend to De- 
termine, and it may be thought (Justly) Impertinent in me to make 
mention of it, when Superior Wisdom has thought it otherwise. 
Several Gentlemen of the Gen! Court of this State, Attributes it 
because they Are Not Certain wether the Honble Congress would 
Approve of it, or Allow the Expences, and allso about men, that 
they Cannot for fear it would Interfere in their quoto of Continental 
Trops. The Gentlemen in General & all I have Spoke to Seems 
Conscious of the Necessity of doing Something, Even for the Safety 
of the Eastern parts of this State, but Still undetermined what to do. 

The Reduceing of Nova Scotia is no Great matter, if it is 
Managed with Condu[ _] and Spirit, Since my Arrival from the 
Southward I have Receivd a perticular Account of Every fortify’d 
place thro’ the province, their difft Situation & Manner of Access, 
all which I deld to the Honble Board of this State. The Advantages 
America must Gain by destroying Such an Interest of the Enemys 
Deposited there woud far Exceed (Shoud it take place) the Ex- 
pence & Risque in Attempting it. 

Shoud it not be thought Expedient to Reduce the Province it 
is Absolutely Requisite some post of Defence Shoud be Erected up 
the Bay of Fundi As Convenient and Near the frontiers of Canada 
& Nova Scotia, otherwise the Inhabitants of the Eastern parts Must 
be subject to Every Depradation & the Lumber Trade destroyd. 

The River St Johns whose Branches Extend to Various parts 
both of New England and Nova Scotia—its Adjacency to River 
St Lawrence Near Quebec & the Communication So facil, it has 
been surprising to me the Enemy had not secured it before Now, 
but I have every Reason to Suppose they will do it this Summer, 
if the Case the Friendship of the Eastern Indians will be lost, must 
be perpetualy Annoying the Eastern Settlements, let them ever be so 
well prepared—besides the Easy and Commodious Access the 
Enemy will have into Canada—but on the Contrary Should it be 
Secured by us, (which 500 men Some Cannon and Necessarys Con- 
form woud very Easily do & would also Annoy the Enemy in Nova 
Scotia) it will prevent all those Evils & be a Secure Asylum for 
the unhappy people of that province who might be forced to flee. 
The Inhabitants of the County of Sunbury which mostly Inhabits on 
this River, have Actualy declared Independency & publicly thrown 
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of the Yoke of Britain (tho’ I find their proceedings Incorrect) and 
this Winter have Recd from them an Authority to Appear in their 
behalf at the Continental Congress—but their present Situation is 
Such that I Cannot think it improper to make Such appointment, 
but I must Implore in their behalf Some Assistance to Enable them 
to Maintain what they So publickly profess & what will Render 
them keener Objects of Vengeance at this time. 

The Accadian French are Another Body of people I am In- 
terested with, I have Spared neither time nor Money to Convince 
them of the Nature of this War, and have had the pleasure to see 
them fully Satisfy’d, and of their Warm Attachment to America, 
by this I may say they have been brought in to Sacrifice their all a 
Second time, [ ] more Misserable than Ever. Shoud Nothing 
be done to help them, They from Odd principles, may be brought to 
the other side & dispise the Americans for breach of promises. 

The Inhabitants of Nova Scotia Now here, after the Deter- 
mination of the Honble Court Concluded to Send a person to the 
Honble The Continental Congress to Lay before them Their Care 
with the difft papers Respecting the Same Praying Assistence. 

Mr Robert Foster the bearer that is Intrusted with this matter. 
whom I flatter myself will be Indulged, so far as to be permited to 
lay before their Honours this affair, praying it may be taken under 
Consideratian & that Relief may be Granted. 

I am with the Utmost Duty & Respect 
Your Honours Most Abdt 
& Devoted Hble Servt 
Jy. ALLAN. 


The Honble John Hancock. 


[Papers of Cont. Cong. Letters A, 78, Vol..1, p. 63.] 


A HAZARDOUS AND GLORIOUS CAUSE. 


All who took part in that hazardous and glorious cause are 
dear to me. The memory of those gone before I venerate; the 
living I love; all acted from principle and all contributed more or 
less to our Independence. [Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 28th 
June, 1827.] 
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COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI AT THE BATTLE OF 
BRANDYWINE. 


On page 12, January, 1910, RESEARCHES, is related Pulaski’s 
conduct at the Battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, where he 
struck “his first blow in defence of American Liberty,” and before 
he had received an appointment from Congress, but in this affair 
acting under special orders of General Washington. The annexed 
account of his spirited action will be found more comprehensive and 
thus more interesting to all admirers of the gallant Catholic Pole. 
It is the relation of one who fought under him in this engagement: 

We had been in the saddle about an hour, under the intrepid 
Pulaski, who, with his own hands, examined our swords, pistols, and 
other equipments, as if assured that the struggle would be a deadly, 
and a long continued one. The day was one of the most beautiful 
that ever broke over the earth. We were about half a mile from 
the main body, ranged along a green slope, facing the west; our 
horses, about four hundred in number, standing as patiently as so 
many marble statues; until just as the eastern sky began to redden 
and undulate, and cloud after cloud to roll up, and heave like a great 
curtain upon the wind, and the whole heaven seemed discharging 
all its beauty and brightness upon one spot. 

I happened to turn about, and saw the tall Pole (Pulaski) bare- 
headed, tilting his horse, like some warlike presence come up out 
of the solid earth, to worship upon the very summit of the hill 
behind us it might be (for the noble carriage of the man, the martial 
bearing of the soldier, would permit either interpretation), in the 
awful employment of devotion, or in the more earthly one of 
martial observation. But suddenly he reined up his charger, shook 
the heavy dew from his horseman’s cap, replaced it, and leaped 
headlong down the hill, just as a bright flash passed away on the 
horizon, followed by a loud report; and, the next instant, a part of 
our ranks were covered with dust and turf, thrown up by a cannon 
ball that struck near the spot he had just left. 

Our horses pricked up their ears at the sound, and all at once. 
as if a hundred trumpets were playing in the wind, came the enemy 
in his advance. Pulaski unsheathed his sword, called out a select 
body, and set off at a full gallop to a more distant elevation, where 
we saw the enemy advancing in two columns; one, under Kny- 
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phausen, which moved in tremendous steadiness, in a dark solid 
mass, towards the spot occupied by General Maxwell; the other, 
under Cornwallis, which seemed to threaten the right flank of our 
main body. Intelligence was immediately sent to Washington, and 
reinforcements called in from the posts we had left. 

We kept our position, awaiting for a whole hour the sound of 
conflict; at last a heavy volley rattled along the sky; a few 
moments passed, and then another followed, like a storm of iron 
upon drum heads. The whole air rung with it; another, and an- 
other followed; then, gradually increasing in loudness, came peal 
after peal, till it resembled a continual clap of thunder, rolling about 
under an illuminated vapor. But Pulaski, with all his impetuosity, 
was a general, and knew his duty too well to hazard any movement 
till he should be able to see with certainty, the operations of the 
enemy in the vapor below. 

Meanwhile, several little parties that had been sent out, came in, 
one after the other, with the intelligence that Knyphausen had 
broken down upon Maxwell in magnificent style—been beaten back 
again; but that he had finally prevailed, and that Maxwell had 
retreated across the river. A thin vapor had now risen from the 
green earth below us, and completely covered the enemy from our 
view. It was no longer possible to follow him, except by the sound 
of his tread, which we could feel in the solid earth, jarring our- 
selves and our horses; and now and then, a quick glimmering in 
the mist, as some standard was raised above it; some weapon flour- 
ished, or some musket shot through it like a rocket. 

About an hour after, a horseman dashed through the smoke on 
the very verge of the horizon, and after scouring the fields, for a 
whole mile, within view, communicated with two or three others, 
who set off in different directions; one to us, with orders to hurry 
down to the ford, where the commander in chief was determined to 
fall on Knyphausen with all his power, before Cornwallis could 
come to his aid. It was a noble but hazardous game. And Pulaski, 
whose warhorse literally thundered and lightened along the broken 
and stormy precipice by which he descended, kept his eyes warily 
to the right, as if not quite certain that the order would not be coun- 
termanded. 

We soon fell in with General Greene, who was posting, all on 
fire to give Knyphausen battle; and the next moment saw Sullivan 
in full march over a distant hill towards the enemy’s flank. This 
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arrangement would, doubtless, have proved fatal to Knyphausen 
had not our operations been unfortunately arrested at the very 
moment we were prepared to fall upon him, man and horse, by the 
intelligence that Cornwallis had moved off to another quarter. It 
was a moment of irresolution—doubt. It was the death blow to 
our brilliant hopes of victory. Greene was recalled, and Sullivan 
commanded to halt. 

Hardly had this happened, our horses being covered with sweat 
and froth, fretting on the bit like chained tigers, and ourselves cov- 
ered with dust, it being an excessively hot and sultry day, when a 
heavy cannonade was heard on our right flank; and Greene, to 
whose division we had been attached, was put in motion to support 
Sullivan, whom we had left some hours before. The truth now 
broke upon us like a thunderclap. The enemy had passed, concen- 
trated, as we supposed; and fallen upon our right. 

I shall never forget Greene’s countenance, when the news came ; 
he was on the road side, upon an almost perpendicular bank; but 
he wheeled where he was, dashed down the bank, his face white as 
the bleached marble, and calling to us to gallop forward, with such 
a tremendous impulse, that we marched four miles in forty minutes 
We held on our way in a cloud of dust, and met Sullivan all in 
disorder, nearly a mile from the field, retreating step by step, at the 
head of his men, and shouting himself hoarse, covered with blood 
and sweat, and striving in vain to bring them to a stand, while Corn- 
wallis was pouring in upon them an incessant volley. 

Pulaski dashed out to the right, over the broken fences, and 
there stood awhile upright in his stirrups, reconnoitering, while the 
enemy, who appeared, by the smoke and the dust that rolled before 
them in the wind, to be much nearer than they really were, re- 
doubled their efforts; but, at last, Pulaski saw a favorable oppor- 
tunity—The column wheeled; the wind swept across their van, 
revealing them, like a battalian of spirits, breathing fire and smoke. 
He gave the signal; Archibald repeated it; then Arthur; then 
myself. In three minutes we were ready for the word. 
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ANTI-CATHOLIC SPIRIT OF THE COLONIES AS SHOWN 
ON THE PASSAGE OF THE QUEBEC BILL. 


The items below show the anti-Catholic spirit prevalent through- 
out the Colonies in 1774-5, after the passage of the QuEBEc AcT> 

Hugh Baillie of London, writing to Henry Reed of Philadel- 
phia, August 2, 1774, said: . 

“T have seen for some time past, that some men in power about 
the King intended arbitrary power; but corrupt as we are, I never 
thought they durst ever attempt to support it in America by intro- 
ducing Popery and Slavery into Canada enlarging that Province in 
order to surround our Protestant brethren by French Papists. How 
they got the King to forget his Coronation oath, and to forget the 
act of settlement of the crown upon his family, by both of which the 
protection of liberty and Protestant religion are provided for, is 
more than I can imagine. But their thirst for arbitrary power is so 
great that nothing can stand in its way. 

“It was very unaccountable to see a Protestant House of Com- 
mons pass the Quebec Bill, establishing Popery with as much ease 
as they would have done any other that was a matter of indifference ; 
but it will not be believed in after history that there would have been 
twenty-six men found in twenty-six Protestant Bishops who would 
have consented to prefer Popery and slavery, as our twenty-six 
bishops did, to the Protestant religion and liberty. But us you don’t 
like Bishops and so won't divide your wealth amongst them, the 
Archdeacons, prebends, deans, canons, persons, &c., like Papists 
better than you. Only compare the conduct of these bishops with 
those put in the Tower by King James for opposing Popery. It is 
evident they can have no religion, and they are much worse than 
the members of a certain house who are bribed by ready money, 
whereas these venerable gentlemen are only bribed by the hopes of 
a better bishopric.” [Life Esther Reed, p. 197.] 


THIRTY THOUSAND ROMAN CATHOLIC CANADIANS. 
“London, September 9 [1774]—We are assured from very 
respectable authority, that General Carlton is gone over to his 
government of Quebec with positive orders to embody TuHirty 

THousanp Roman Catholic Canadians immediately as a militia. 
“ The militia of Canada, by the laws of that country now fully 
established by. the Quebec Act, are under the same military law as 
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regular troops. General Carlton is universally allowed to be the 
most skillful officer in the British service. ; 

“With so farmidable a Popish army, commanded by so able a 
General in the service of the Crown, in a profound peace, and 
entirely without the control of Parliament; is it not high time for 
Protestants of all denominations in these kingdoms, to take some 
effectual measures for the security of their civil and religious 
liberties ? 

“Ts it not expressly contrary to law for a Popish army to be 
inlisted in the service of the Crown of Great Britain?” [N. Y. 
Journal or General Advertiser, Nov. 3, 1774. No. 1661.] ; 


“0 THE BR——ISH MINISTRY ON THE QUEBEC BILL.” 


“What ye have gain’d of late let others tell, 
Who know the country, and your motives well; 
What ye have lost all see. With all your arts 
Ye’ve lost unnumber’d honest English hearts, 
Of value more than all these Popish parts.” 


“ EMIGRANTS.” 


“ Three things we seek abroad flying or fled 
From hence—Religion, liberty and bread, 
Grant us, oh heav’n! a favourable wind. 
Papists and pensioners may stay behind.” 


[N. Y. Journal, Nov. 3, 1774.] 


ON THE BISHOPS VOTING FOR THE QUEBEC BILL. 
“A WISH.” 


When shall we see again religion’s power, 
Seven English Bishops going to the Tow’r! 

On the Quebec Bill and other late measures, 
That nation never can continue long, 

Where bribes determine what is right or wrong; 
Whose faith with change of place must go to wreck, 
Here Protestants, but Papists at Quebec, 

Where none must say, Sire, taken by decoy 
Yourself and your’s hast’ning to destroy! 

All this is true but say so, if you dare, 

Truth does not pass for truth in ev’ry air. 


[N. Y. Journal or General Advertiser, Nov. 3, 1774, No. 1661.] 


“ The nation which would not so much as legally recognize the 
existence of a Catholic in Ireland, from political considerations 
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sanctioned on the St. Lawrence the free exercise of the religion of 
the Church of Rome and confirmed to the clergy of that Church 
their accustomed dues and rights.” [Bancroft, Vol. V, p. 527, 
Ed. 1857.] " 

Rev. Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard College, in a 
sermon at Watertown, Mass., on 31st May, 1775, said: “ The roth 
of April, 1775, is the date of an unhappy war openly begun by the 
ministers of the King of Great Britain against his good subjects of 
his colonies and implicitly against all the other colonies. But for 
what? Because they have made a noble stand for their natural and 
Constitutional rights, in opposition to the machinations of wicked 
men who are betraying their royal master, establishing Popery in 
the British dominions, and aiming to enslave and ruin the whole 
nation.” 

In a note to the published Sermon he said: “ When we con- 
sider the late Canada Bill, which implies not merely a toleration of 
the Roman Catholic religion (which would be just and liberal) but 
a firm establishment of it through that extensive province, now 
greatly enlarged to serve political purposes, by which means multi- 
tudes of people, subjects of Great Britain, which may hereafter 
settle in that vast country, will be tempted, by all the attachments 
arising from an establishment, to profess that religion, or be dis- 
couraged from any endeavors to propagate reformed principles, 
have we not great reason to suspect that all the measures respecting 
the colonies have originated from Popish schemes of men who 
would gladly restore the race of Stuart, and who look on Popery as 
a religion most favorable to arbitrary power. [Thornton’s Pulpit 
of Revolution, p. 257.] 

“ A Defence of Revolution and Address of the American Con- 
gress” issued in London in reply to Dr. Johnson’s Ta.ration no 
Tyranny, said, p. 25: 

“Will he make mankind believe that government aimed at 
public good when it established Popery and French laws through 
extended Canada?” . 


Did our pious Bench of Bishops aim at public good when they 
concurred in that impious bill ? 


“That detestable Quebec Bill which is so evidently intended 
as a bridle on the Northern Colonies.” [Letter from London, July 
23, 1774, in Am. Ar., 4th S., Vol. I, p. 627.] 
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CHRISTOPHER MARSHALL ON THE QUEBEC BILL. 


I have no doubt but ere now thou hast heard of the cruel and 
unjustifiable stretch of the King and Parliament in making and 
passing of the Quebec bill, which is in its nature both odious and 
oppressive by involving of a great country in an infinity of diffi- 
culties and in the worst of despotism, by tearing up justice and every 
good principle by the roots. Yet this bill has gotten the royal sanc- 
tion and the Parliament the King’s thanks. Thus by so doing he 
has to all intents broke his coronation oath, as I apprehend, and 
indeed it is the opinion of some who thinks candidly on this affair, 
that this very bill was planned and formed by the Courts of France 
and Spain, and it is not improbable but that America is to be dis- 
jointed, so as to be divided into three parts, so that each of those 
powers may have a proportionable share, as has lately been the case 
of poor Poland, to the lasting blemish and stain of Great Britain. 

Now are we not verging as fast as possible into a lost and 
undone condition if we comply with the requisitions of our mother 
country, a parent that we merely adored and loved, yet how in her 
turn has she attempted to reward us? Nay, have not our petitions, 
remonstrates and complaints been utterly rejected and spurned at, 
and instead of comfortable and kind expressions sent us, what have 
we received but cruel and invective language, and this urged with 
the dreadful sound of fire and sword to oblige us into a compliance ? 
[North American, Phila., Aug. 3, 1902. ] 

In a Letter from Montreal to New York, dated October 9, 
1774, the writer says that all the English inhabitants of Montreal 
had “ showed their abhorrence of the Quebec Bill which establishes 
the French laws in this Province” by a meeting which declared that 
the Act made the Roman Catholic religion the established religion 
in the country and we have no security for our property nor religion 
and must be reduced to the unhappy necessity of living as slaves 
or abandoning tke country and a great part of our property. [Am. 
Ar., 4th S., Vol. I, p. 853.] 

QUEBEC BILL. 

In a letter from London to New York, dated October 3, 1774. 
the writer declares: “ You have seen the Quebec Bill and carefully 
considered its contents; occasion has been taken from it to attack 
the ministry as friends to Popery, and to represent them as intend- 
ing by it to induce the Papists to assist in reducing the Protestants 
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of America to slavery. The project has answered beyond expecta- 
tions ; the cry of the enjoyment of Popery, and the cruelties exer- 
cised against you has reached all parts of the country, and inflamed 
the people, with zeal in your favor and indignation against the 
Administration.” [Am. Ar., 4th S., Vol. I.] ; 

The Committee of the several towns of Cumberland, Massa- 
chusetts, met September 22, 1774, and among other declarations 
set forth that “As the very extraordinary and alarming Act for 
establishing the Roman Catholick religion and French laws in 
Canada, may introduce the French or Indians into our frontier 
towns, we recommend that every town and individual within County 
should be provided with a proper stock of military stores, according 
to our Province law; and that some patriotick military officers be 
chosen in each town to exercise their several companies and make 
them perfect in the military art.” [Am. Ar., 4th S., Vol. I, p. 800.] 

The Inhabitants of Stamford, Conn., met October 7, 1774, and 
declared, inter alia, that “viewing the Quebec Bill whereby the 
Roman Catholic religion is established over a great part of his 
Majesty’s extensive Continent of America as an attempt not barely 
to destroy our civil liberties, but in an open declaration that our 
religious privileges, which our forefathers fled their native country 
to enjoy, are very soon to be abolished, &c.” [Am. Ar., 4th S., 
Vol. I, p. 827.] 

William Lee, Sheriff and Alderman of London, Commercial 

Agent of the Continental Congress in France, and Minister to the 
Courts of Vienna and London, in writing from London, roth Sep- 
tember, 1774, to Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, said, in noting 
the passage of the Quebec Act: 
* “General Carlton is sent to his government of Quebec, to em- 
body 30,000 Roman Catholics there. . . . As the first blow is struck 
by the Ministry and every tie of allegiance is broken by the Quebec 
Act, which is absolutely a dissolution of this Government, the com- 
pact between the King and the people is totally done away with.” 

Advising measures of opposition he said: 

“You are to endeavor to raise up a formidable opposition here 
. . . by making a prodigious cry against the Quebec establishment. 
The principles of this Act are abominable beyond expression, but 
what hurts me most is the ministerial plan openly avowed, to make 
use of the Canadians to enslave all America, which may possibly be 
accomplished in a few years, if the Act is not repealed, as you will 
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be hemmed up between two fires, the Canadian on your back from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Mississippi, and the ships of war on your coast. 

“The people here will not make any opposition to the Act 
on this ground. They are, nevertheless, very greatly alarmed at 
the threatened establishment of Popery by law, and raising a 
formidable Roman Catholic army; and if these apprehensions are 
aided and increased by proper representations from the Colonies, I 
shall not be surprised if the Quebec Act proves as fatal to Lord 
North as the excise scheme was to Sir R. Walpole.” [Letters of 
Wm. Lee, Vol. I, p. 92.] 

“T would have been far better to have given civil rights to the 
Roman Catholics before making them soldiers; they would now, 
no doubt, willingly employ the arms in their hands to destroy. the 
privileges of which they were net suffered to partake.” [Shel- 
burne, Parliamentary History, XVIII, 724.] 

The Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of London, on June 22, 
1774, addressed the King declaring they were “ exceedingly alarmed 
that the Quebec Bill had passed Parliament.” He declared, among 
other objections, “ That the Roman Catholic religion, which is 
known to be idolatrous and bloody, is established by this Bill, and 
no legal provision is made for the free exercise of our reformed 
faith, nor the security of our Protestant fellow subjects of the 
Church of England, in the true worship of Almighty God, according 
to their consciences. That your Majesty’s illustrious family was 
called to the throne of these kingdoms, in consequence of the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholic branch of the Stuart line, under 
the express stipulation that they should profess the Protestant 
religion; and according to the oath established by the sanction of 
Parliament, your Majesty at your coronation solemnly swore that 
you would, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the Gospel, and Protestant reformed religion, 
established by law.” [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. I, p. 215.] 

The King, however, gave his assent to the Bill, as it was 
“ founded on the clearest principles of justice and humanity.” 

The Bill declared that at the Conquest of Canada “the in- 
habitants amounted to 65,000 persons professing the religion of the 
Church of Rome,” and it provided that these subjects “ May have, 
hold and enjoy the free exercise of the religion of the church of 
Rome, subject to the King’s supremacy, declared and established 
by an Act made in the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
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. and that the Clergy of the said church, may hold, receive and 
enjoy their accustomed dues and rights, with respect to such persons 
only as shall profess the said religion.” 

The inhabitants were also exempt from taking the oath required 
by the statute of Queen Elizabeth. 

At a general meeting of the Committees of the several Coun- 
ties of New Jersey held at New Brunswick July 21, 1774, among 
the resolutions adopted one contained the declaration that the “ in- 
habitants of this Province were fast friends to the Revolution settle- 
ments.” 

This was the “ Glorious Revolution of 1688” and indicates the 
anti-Catholic sentiment prevailing. [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. I, 
p. 623.] 


COMMODORE JOHN CASSIN. 


Born in Philadelphia July 7, 1760, was baptised at St. Joseph’s. 
He was the son of Joseph Cassin, born in Dublin, who came to 
Philadelphia in 1725 and died early in 1794. His will probated 
March 4, 1794, of which his “ dutiful son John” was one of the 
executors. All of Joseph Cassin’s descendants are now non- 
Catholics except those of his son John who married Ann Willcox, 
granddaughter of Thomas Willcox, Catholic, who settled at Con- 
cord (now Ivy Mills), Pa., in 1727. 

John Cassin, though scarce 17 years old, ‘ served in the army 
during the crisis ‘ that tried men’s souls’; he fought at the Battle of 
Trenton and his patriotic aid in defense of the rights of the Ameri- 
can Republic was employed at other interesting periods of the 
Revolutionary War,” said the Charleston (S. C.) Courier of March 
22, 1822, in an obituary notice of his death. 

The American Daily Advertiser ot Philadelphia of April 2, 
1822, announced that on March 25th Commodore Cassin was buried 
at the Roman Catholic chapel in Charleston with all the honors 
belonging to his rank and services. 

John Cassin was first Master of a merchantman and twice ship- 
wrecked. He entered the U. S. Navy and during the War of 1812 
commanded the Naval forces in the Delaware River for the pro- 
tection of Philadelphia. On January 16, 1800, he was appointed 
Lieutenant to rank from November 13, 1799. [Records A.C. H. S., 
Dec., 1904. ] 
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THE QUEBEC ACT. 


The Quebec Act of 1774 was, as stated by Sir Guy Carleton, 
introduced into Canada at a time of struggle and disquietude. It was 
received with disfavor by the other Colonies, who, at the Congress 
called to formulate complaints, brought it forward as one of their 
chief grievances against Great Britain, in that it recognized the 
Roman Catholic religion, abolished English laws and established a 
civil and spiritual tyranny in Canada, to the danger of the other 
Provinces. The address went very far. It declared that the Act 
gave a legal existence to a religion which flooded England with 
blood and had spread hypocrisy, persecution, murder and revolt into 
all parts of the world. That this view of the Quebec Act was 
generally spread among the colonists and made use of to excite their 
passions admits of little doubt. It is not necessary to multiply proofs 
of this; these are to be found in the writings of authors in the 
United States. One is contained in a letter written by Joseph Reed, 
dated at Philadelphia on the 25th of September, 1774, addressed to 
Lord Dartmouth. After giving accounts of proceedings at the 
Congress, he says: “ The spirit of the people gradually rose, when 


it might have been expected to decline till the Quebec Bill added 
fuel to the fire; then all these deliberate measures of petitioning 
previous to any opposition were laid aside as inadequate to the 
apprehending danger and mischief, and now the people are generally 
ripe for execution of any plan the Congress advises, should it be war 
itself.” [Historical Manuscripts Commission, 11th report, Appendix 


V, p. 362.] 

The other is an entry from “The American Philosophical Society 
held at Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge,” quoted by 
Dr. Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian Institute, in a paper read 
before the American Historical Association. The President of the 
Society was Benjamin Franklin, and the entry is in the hand-writing 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, setting forth the reasons for discontinuing the meet- 
ings of the Society to be: “ The Act of the British Parliament for 
shutting up the port of Boston,” for “ Altering the Charter and for 
the more impartial administration of justice in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, together with a Bill for establishing popery and 
arbitrary power in Quebec.” 

Such declarations, the Colonies found it difficult to explain, 
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when they tried to secure the French Canadians as their allies against 
Great Britain. To effect this, a deputation was appointed by the 
Congress to proceed to Canada, consisting of Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll, who prevailed on the Rev. John 
Carroll, afterwards the first Roman Catholic Archbishop of the 
United States, to join them. He is described as a Jesuit of dis- 
tinguished attainments, amiable manners and polished address. The 
design of adding him to the deputation was to secure to the cause 
of the Colonies the influential Roman Catholics in Canada. To all 
the considerations urged on this score, the French Canadian Clergy 
answered that they had nothing to complain of against the British 
Government in regard to religious liberty, and therefore, that upon 
the well established principle that allegiance is due to protection, the 
clergy could not teach that neutrality was consistent with the 
allegiance due to such ample protection as Great Britain had shown 
the Catholics of Canada. 

The deputation returned unsuccessful. 

What effect the address respecting the Quebec Act had on the 
general French Canadian population is shown by the feeling ex- 
hibited when a translation was read of the passage referring to the 
Roman Catholic religion. In a letter from American Archives, 
quoted in the Introductory Memoir to Carroll’s Journal, they are 
represented as saying: “Oh! the perfidious faced Congress. Let 
us bless and obey our benevolent Prince, whose humanity is con- 
sistent and extends to all religions; let us abhor all who would 
swerve us from our loyalty, by acts that would dishonor a Jesuit, and 
whose addresses, like their resolves, are destructive of their own 
objects.” 

{Report of Canadian Archives by Douglas Brymner, Archivist 
1890. (Being an appendix to report of the Minister of Agriculture.) 
Ottawa; printed by Brown Chamberlin, Printer to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1891. Pages XX and XXI.] 
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CANADIAN LOYALISTS. 


In Canada there were raised two regiments by the Loyalists 
(French and Scotch). The first under Colonel Baron de Longueuil, 
was directed to the relief of Fort St. Jean, Iberville, which on Sep- 
tember 5, 1775, was defended against the Americans under Mont- 
gomery and Schuyler who with 2,000 men appeared before Fort 
St. Jean on their way to capture Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec. The arrival of Longeuil’s force raised the spirits of the 
garrison and a vigorous defense was made. This Seigneurial Guard 
did most of the fighting during the 45 days of resistance which held 
back the American army in the marches of Richelieu. It was among 
them only that any were killed. [Americana, IV, 83.] 


ARNOLD THE PLUNDERER OF THE CANADIANS. 


The object of the Canada campaign was the deliverance, not 
the conquest of Canada, and all the earlier movements, while Mont- 
gomery held command, were conducted with a strict regard to all 


personal and private property. 

Regardless of Montgomery’s solemn engagement with the 
citizens of Montreal, Arnold so soon as he found himself free from 
immediate control, began systematically to plunder the inhabitants, 
seizing large amounts of goods without giving any account and 
sending them to Ticonderoga. Followed closely by the owners. 
Arnold endeavored to shift the responsibility on a subordinate. A 
court of inquiry was raised, with whom Arnold quarreled, address- 
ing them letters written in a vein of characteristic impudence, from 
the consequence of which he was only saved by the interference of 
Gates, who, to use his own words, “ distatorially” dissolved the 
court. With what ingratitude the favor of Gates was repaid by 
Arnold appears in the sequel. [Mag. Am. Hist.,.March, 1880, 


p. 183.] 
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THE OATH OF VINCENNES. 
By CLARENCE WALWwortH ALvord, University of Illinois. 
[From Transactions Illinois Historical Society, 1907.] 


When George Rogers Clark occupied Kaskaskia on the night of 
July 4-5, 1778, he was greatly surprised to find that his position was 
made less difficult for him by an important party of American 
traders, resident in the village, and French inhabitants, all of whom 
were favorable to the cause represented by himself, and that it was 
through the endeavors of this party that no resistance to his occupa- 
tion of the village had been offered.* It was on account of the 
friendly feeling of this party and with its codperation that he was 
able to send on July 5th a detachment of thirty men under Captain 
Bowman to Cahokia, where the local American party was sufficiently 
strong to persuade all the villagers to take the oath of allegiance. 

The position of Vincennes, which was on the road to Detroit, 
where was situated the main force of the British in the northwest, 
made necessary its occupancy by Clark; for, should a company of 
British soldiers be placed there, Clark would be cut off from all 
communication with the East and his own position at Kaskaskia 
continually threatened. The final result would have been that the 
Virginians could only escape by taking refuge on the Spanish side 
of the river. Clark clearly perceived the importance of the position. 
but dared not reduce his small company by detaching from it suffi- 
cient men to occupy a distant village. His only hope lay, therefore, 
in the friendly attitude of the French inhabitants. This he had 
proved in Kaskaskia and Cahokia, and the French of these villages 
assured him that the people of Vincennes were of the same mind. 
Clark had in his own hands further proof of their attachment, for 
among letters of Commandant Rocheblave was one from Lieutenant 
Governor Abbott, commandant of Vincennes, in which the Vincennes 
French were called rebels.7 

The timid and shortsighted policy of the British government in 
withdrawing garrisons from the posts in the west gave Clark the 
same advantages at Vincennes that had made possible his occupancy 


*For a full discussion of the help given by this American party at Kas- 
kaskia, see Illinois Hist. Collection, II, Introduction, XXXI, et seq. 
+ See “ post.” 
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of Kaskaskia. Abbott had been appointed lieutenant governor of 
the post and had been in the village a short time during 1777, but 
in the summer of 1778, the village was no longer protected by a 
British garrison. This made the plan which had been formed by 
Clark and the French possible of execution. 

The priest of the parish of Kaskaskia, who was at the same 
time vicar general of the Iilinois country, was Father Pierre 
Gibault who had been in the country for several years and ex- 
ercised great influence over the French.* He had been a member 
of the American party, before the arrival of Clark, and had proved 
his loyalty in all the events which bound the French to the American 
cause. He assured the Virginia commander that it would be un- 
necessary to send a military force to Vincennes; because he and the 
French could persuade the villagers to throw in their lot with the 
Americans.+} With the priest in this mission was associated Dr. 
Jean Baptiste Lafont, who was to act in a civil capacity, while 
Father Gibault used his spiritual influence.f Other men accom- 
panied these, among whom was a spy in Clark’s interest. 

A proclamation to be published to the people of Vincennes was 
prepared. This was. undoubtedly translated into French by Jean 


3aptiste Girault, a resident of Cahokia, who had been appointed on 
July 6th the official translator.§||_ It read as follows: 


“ George Rogers Clark, Colonel Commandant of the troops of 
Virginia at the Falls of the Ohio and at the Illinois, etc. Addresses 
the inhabitants of the Post of Vincennes. 


* Shea, “ Life and Times of Most Rev. John Carroll, passim.” 

+ Clark’s Memoir in English “ Conquest of the Northwest,” I, 487. 

tI have not succeeded in finding any information concerning Lafont. 

§ Can. Archives, B., 184, Vol. II, 508 The transcription of the French 
may be found in Appendix I. This is incorrectly endorsed as a “ Petition of 
the Inhabitants of Post Vincennes to Colonel Clark of Virginia,” but is 
correctly callendared in the Can. Archives Report for 1888. The endorsement 
states that it was received December 4, 1780, which is the date upon which the 
papers taken from Colonel de la Balme were received at the British head- 
quarters. So probably a copy of the proclamation of George Rogers Clark 
was carried on the ill-starred expedition of that leader. Since it appears 
among the calendars of non-related papers, it has escaped the notice of his- 
torians up to this time; at least I have not noticed its previous use. See 
Dunn, /ndiana, 136; English, Conquest of the Northwest, I, 201. 

|| For further information concerning Girault, consult J/l. Hist. Collections, 
II, 20, n. 2. 
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“ The inhabitants of the different British posts from Detroit to 
this post, having on account of their commerce and position great 
influence over the various savage nations, have been considered as 
persons fitted to support the tyrannies which have been practiced 
by the British ministry from the commencement of the present 
contest. . 

“The secretary of state for America has ordered Governor 
Hamilton at Detroit to intermingle all the young men with the 
different nations of savages, to commission officers to conduct them, 
to furnish them all necessary supplies, and to do everything which 
depends on him to excite them to assassinate the inhabitants of the 
frontiers of the United States of America; which orders have been 
put into execution at a council held with the different savage nations 
at Detroit the 17th to the 24th day of the month of June, 1777. The 
murders and assassinations of women and children and the depre- 
dations and ravages, which have been committed, cry for vengeance 
with a loud voice. 

“Since the United States has now gained the advantage over 
their British enemies, and their plenipotentiaries have now made 
and concluded treaties of commerce and alliance with the kingdom 
of France and other powerful nations of Europe, His Excellency 
the Governor of Virginia has ordered me to reduce the different 
posts to the west of the Miami with a part of the troops under my 
command, in order to prevent longer responsibility for innocent 
blood. According to these orders I have taken possession of this 
fort and the munitions of this country; and I have caused to be 
published a proclamation: offering assistance and protection to all 
the inhabitants against all their enemies and promising to treat 
them as the citizens of the Republic of Virginia (in the limits of 
which they are) and to protect their persons and property, if it is 
necessary, for the surety of which the faith of the government is 
pledged; provided the people give certain proofs of their attach- 
ment to the states by taking the oath of fidelity in such case re- 
quired, as prescribed by the law, and by all other means which shall 
be possible for them, to which office they have voluntarily acceded 
I have been charmed to learn from a letter written by Governor 
Abbot to M. Rocheblave that you are in general attached to the 
cause of America. 

“In consequence of which I invite you all to accept offers here- 
after mentioned, and to enjoy all their privileges. If you accede to 
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this offer, you will proceed to the nomination of a commandant by 
choice or election, who shall raise a company and take possession 
of the fort and of the munitions of the king in the name of the 
United States of America for the Republic of Virginia and continue 
to defend the same until further orders. 

“The person thus nominated shall have the rank of Captain and 
shall have the commission as soon as possible, and he shall draw 
for rations and pay for himself and his company from the time 
they shall take the fort, etc., into possession. If it is necessary. 
fortifications shall be made, which will be also paid for by the State. 

“ T have the honor of being with much consideration, sirs, your 
very humble and obedient servant, G. R. Clark.” 

Armed only with this proclamation and some letters from the 
French inhabitants of Kaskaskia, Father Gibault and Dr. Lafont 
set forth to conquer Vincennes, possession of which would assure 
to the Virginians their hold on the Northwest. The story of their 
success may best be told in Clark’s own language:* “ All this had 
its desired effect. Mr. Gibault and his party arrived safe, and, after 
their spending a day or two in explaining matters to the people, they 


universally acceded to the proposal (except a few emissaries left 
by Mr. Abbott, who immediately left the country), and went in a 
body to the church, where the oath of allegiance was administered 
to them in the most solemn manner.” The accompanying facsimile 
informs us for the first time how this oath was administered. 
Each of the inhabitants subscribed to the following: 


“You make oath on the Holy Evangel of Almighty God to 
renounce all fidelity to George the Third, King of Britain, and to 
his successors, and to be faithful and true subjects of the Republic 
of Virginia as a free and independent state; and I swear that It 
will not do or cause anything or matter to be done which can be 
prejudicial to the liberty or independence of the said people, as 
prescribed by Congress, and that I will inform some one of the 
judges of the country of the said state of all treasons and conspira- 
cies which shall. come to my knowledge against the said state or 


* Clark’s Memoir, in English, Conquest of the Northwest, I, 488. 

+ The transcription of the French and the signatures may be found in 
Appendix II. 

tThe French of the oath is barbarous. The pronoun is three times 
changed. 
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some other of the United States of America: In faith of which we 
have signed. At Post Vincennes, July 20, 1778. Long live the 
Congress.” * 

One hundred and eighty-two inhabitants subscribed to this 
oath by either signing their names or making their marks: After 
this, writes Clark: 7 “ An officer was elected, the fort immediately 
[garrisoned], and the American flag displayed, to the astonishment 
of the Indians, and everything settled far beyond our most sanguine 
hopes.” Father Gibault and his party with some of the inhabitants 
of Vincennes returned to Kaskaskia about August Ist with the 
“Oath of Vincennes” and the news of the peaceful occupancy of 
the Wabash valley. 

This submission of Vincennes in July was not permanent, for a 
few months later the British under Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, 
retook it, and again threatened the Illinois country. Fortunately the 
season was so late that Hamilton decided to wait till spring to attack 
the Americans and therefore dispersed his troops and Indians. As 
is well known Clark anticipated the attack by marching in February, 
1779, against Vincennes. He had learned to trust the French by 
that time and sent word to the people of Vincennes to expect him, 
and they did not disappoint him, when he arrived with his American 
and French army, after that tedious and difficult march over the 
submerged prairies. 


* The “Oath of Vincennes” belongs to the Kaskaskia Records. For a 
description of these see J//. Hist. Collection, II, Introduction CLI. 

+ Clark’s Memoir, in English, Conquest of the Northwest, I, 488. I have 
used the account in Clark's Memoir rather than the earlier and more authori- 
tative one in his letter to Mason, because it is more comprehensive and does 
not contradict the earlier statement. 
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VIVE LE CONGRESS. 


(* The names follow the order of the first column, then the second, ete. 


Baullou [?].* 

Jean Bapte Cadin. 
Piere Kerais [Querez ?]. 
fr. Bosseron. 
Huberdeau. 

Chine. 

N. Perrot. 

Delisle. 

Laplente. 

Michel Brouilest. 
Jacques Lacroix. 
Endres Languedoc. 
Jean Baptiste michliet. 
Jauseph Lougat. 
Endres St. DeLise. 
Embroise Dumais. 
Jens Bertons pere. 
Jeane Bertons fils. 
Rouel Bertiomme. 
Jane Baptiste Durboy. 
Charle Lamoureuse. 
Jauseph Duroche. 
Louis Crepoux. 
Baptiste Harpins. 
Louis Bov. 

Louis Campeau. 
Baptiste Sentira. 
Entoine Boyri—[ ?]. 
Jauseph Lafleur. 
Simon michon. 
Pouis cappelet. 
Entoine Bisonet. 
antoine dugal. 

jean marie boirée. 
Louie Lavallé. 
Guillaume daperon. 
Louie haudet. 

rené gauder. 

Piere Rengé. 
Michel Campeau. 
Jean bte Lafréniere. 
Jan bte vosdrés. 


jean Babtiste Charpentier. 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


The number are added for convenience of reference.) 


Jean bte carons. 

piere Perons fise. 
alexis Lavicharduirre. 
J. M. Legras. 

Le Grand, juge. 
fransoy Rassinne. 
Joseph Ducharme. 
charle Villeneuve. 
charle Bannaux. 
guillaume Pages. 

pier Coden. 

Piere Cornoyre. 

jean Baptiste St. aubin. 
Phillibert Dit orleans. 
Entoine dannis. 

Ca Morin [very doubtful. | 
jauseph deubee. 
Entoine Catis. 


2 Endre ortie. 
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Charle guilbeaux. 
fransoy morins. 
Jauseph st Louie. 
Piere Parend. 
thimoté demonbreun. 
nicolias Bailliargon. 
piere ambelleton. 
frinsoy Languedoc. 
frinsoy Bazinest. 
Piere lajour. 

Piere cartier. 
Jacque dénis. 

andre Roy. 

nicolas chapard. 
andré monplesir. 
frinsov baroy. 

Jean bte hor [ ?]. 
francois La Violette. 
amable Gaigne. 
joph [ ?]. 
Jauseph Perend. 
jacque Lamotte. 
Morin. 

Louie Brouilet. 
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88 


89 
go 
92 
gI 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


100 
IOI 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
III 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
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Piere Laforest. 

piere grimar. 

amable deLille. 

Four names completely 


torn out. 


Jan babtiste hodlet. 
FranCois Ci Cote. 
Jean Lamarine. 
abram | ?] gaigne. 
Piere denis. 

Hen campeaux. 
charle gielle. 

francois malet. 
Jauseph Lateuse. 
amable garquipis. 
frensoy truville. 

piere Blanchard. 
charle delille. 

Joseph Reirux. 
jauseph descoteaux. 
Babtiste deshorible. - 
Janbte st onge. 
tousint goden. 

Loui goden. 

gabriel Casteaux [ ?]. 
alexis Belanger. 
Pierre Gamelin. 
Oliver sautier. 
Xaxier [?] St. Chapatous. 
Basile Cabat [or Labat]. 
Miles Henry. 

frinsoy Pakins. 
frinsoy mercie. 
frinsoy st. antoine. 
frinsoy deshoriee. 
Piere paipins. 
Babtiste clement. 
germene Clement. 
Jauseph Clement. 
Francois turpays [| ?]. 
Piere daignaux. 

jean bt toutge. 

pierre st antoyne. 
rene Codere. 

Babtiste chartier. 
charle Languedoc. 





136 honorés Dannie. 

137 Jacque Latrimouille. 
138 abelle. 

139 Marie. 

140 Entoine goyaux. 

141 frensoy st Piere 

142 Julien Canpeaux. 
143 frensoy valiquels. 
144 Jauseph Lhorand. 
145 Entoine Bordeleaux. 
146 michel nos. 

147 Jean Lagarde. 

148 Joseph ammelins. 
149 Louie Biord. 

150 piere verne. 

151 Jan Louie dénoyons. 
152 michel Charetier. 
153 Louie mallet. 

154 Jaque cardinal fis. 
155 Jauseph charetier. 
156 P. Barron. 

157 Jean bte Berguins. 
158 franssoy Bertiomme. 
159 Babtiste vaudris. 
160 alecSis La deroule. 
161 francoise goderri. 
162 Babtiste Duboy. 

163 andre aleo. 

164 antoine gogiets. 

165 dominique Bergand.. 
166 amable Perons. 

167 Louie deslorie. 

168 Antoine de Bucherville. 
169 Charlle dominique. 
170 Jauseph Baziné. 

171 alecSix gaignolest. 
172 Louie l’evrond. 

173 jaque Endrés. 

174 frensoy Peltier. 

175 Jaques gidon (?). 
176 Jn bte Chabot. 

177 Chalbaunause. 

178 fransoy Boucher. 
179 baneau (ms torn out). 
180 Entoine malest. 

181 nicolas Cardinal. 
182 fransoy fouris. 
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